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Integrity is built into every part of an ALLEN 
WALES Adding Machine. Sturdiness, speed, 
accuracy are keystones as essential to good 


adding machines as they are to American 
business. Our amazing increase in sales 
is undeniable proof of this fact. 


ALLEN WALES 
MACHINE 
ALLEN WALES ADDING MACHINE CORP. 515 1dison Avenue « New York City 
SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE UNITED salts AND IN 40 FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
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The Condition of BUSINESS 


NATIONAL DEFENSE. A business stimulant of first impor- 
tance in the immediate future is the preparation for war 
defense. Directly, through prospective spending of a billion 
dollars in 18 months, and indirectly, through the mobiliza- 
tion of industry, national defense has suddenly occupied a 
wholly unaccustomed place in the middle of the business 
picture. This is true in other countries as well as in the 
United States, and the strain on national budgets, here and 
abroad, will speed up the inflationary processes long at work. 

The armament program is already under way. It arose 
partly out of circumstances over which the Government has 
no control, and partly out of a desire to take advantage of 
these circumstances in pursuing a policy of planned recovery. 
Other conditions have forced a program of national defense 
and the resulting expenditures may well prime the pump as 
it never was primed before. 

InprrEcT Benerits. The effects of secondary defense 
preparations are indirect, but more important than the 
actual spending for military and naval equipment. A certain 
amount of overhauling of the nation’s industrial plant will 
improve its efficiency and prepare the way for the produc- 
tion of more goods for more persons at less relative cost. 

To insure smooth war-time operation, industry must have 
a dependable supply of power. To take care of this problem, 
the Government, acting through the Army and other agen- 
cies, is working toward the expansion and co-ordination of 
certain utility services on a scale that will involve the ex- 
penditure of several billion dollars. 

Similar programs are contemplated for various industrial 
groups and the stimulating effects should be very noticeable 
before we get far into 1939. 

GENERAL IMPROVEMENT. Improvement has become 
general. In varying degrees, all lines of trade and production 
are feeling the effects of the rising trend of activity which, at 
first, was centered largely in the motor industry, building, 
and steel. 

Cross Section Pott. BANKING’s cross section index, 
obtained from a poll of 3,000 bank directors and business 
men in all sections of the country and in leading lines of 
activity, again reflects an improvement. 

For the second time this year the canvass shows more 
businesses reporting a rise than an unfavorable trend. 
Thirty-nine per cent of those polled in November said busi- 
ness was getting better, 34 per cent found conditions about 
static and 27 per cent reported a decline. 

Here is a tabulation of the poll for the last six months, 
giving percentages of replies under the three general ques- 
tions asked: 

Up Unchanged Down 
31 58 
28 61 
38 31 
42 35 
38 37 
37 30 

LENDING OppoRTUNTIES. With the rise in business ac- 
tivity there should be more and more opportunities for banks 
to make good loans. There is a persistent pressure from some 
business circles and some governmental! departments for the 
establishment of a system of intermediate credit banks for 
industry. Just what proportion of the agitation comes from 
business and how much from politics would be difficult to 
establish. 
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Banks are more anxious to make loans and put their funds 
to work than the Government is to have them do it. This 
fact has never been successfully controverted. The constant 
reiteration of the charges of tight credit, on one hand, and 
the readiness of banks to make sound loans on the other, has 
left the merits of the question where they were in the be- 
ginning. 

Tue ELection. From the standpoint of business the chief 
result of the elections seems to be a demonstration that 
business is no longer tied to the apron strings of government. 
The prospect of a more conservative Congress, indicating a 
trend toward less governmental influence upon business, has 
been helpful, but comparative apathy of the markets indi- 
cated that the election results were anticipated. Some of the 
improvement in business conditions in recent weeks was 
presumably due to that anticipation. 

A more influential element in the situation has been ob- 
servable ever since mid-year in the increasing disposition of 
industrial leaders to go ahead with their plans for expansion 
without regard to governmental policies. This has been 
fostered by increasing harmony between governmental agen- 
cies and business leaders. No doubt also the improvement 
has been more or less cyclical and a rebound from the un- 
called for low point of the early Summer. 

Farm Income. Fall retail trade has been interfered with 
somewhat by unseasonable weather but increased activity in 
wholesale lines indicates that merchants expect later buying 
to more than make up any resulting deficits. One unfavor- 
able factor is uncertainty as to farmer income as a result 
of low prices for farm products. Estimates of the drop in the 
buying power of the farmers range all the way from 9 to 13 
per cent below last year’s volume. On the other hand, low 
prices for most commodities enable farmers and others to get 
more for their money than they could at this time last year. 
Price levels during the past month touched a four year low. 
The average of all commodities indicated by an average of 
accepted indices for October was around 79 as compared with 
91 a year ago, a drop that is somewhat greater than farm 
income. 

RETAIL TRADE. Mail order houses and chain stores have 
taken the lead in the retail trade recovery. Both they and 
merchants in general, however, have had lower profits be- 
cause of losses on inventories. Store inventories as measured 
by dollar values are off about 16 per cent on an average as 
compared with the same period last year—partly because 
of lower prices but also largely because of a clearing of stocks 
preparatory to Fall and Winter buying which is expected to 
result in exceptionally active retail trade in the next few 
weeks. 

Pump-Priminc. That the Government’s new spending 
program has had something to do with current improvement 
is doubtless true but it has been of less importance than has 
generally been credited. During the current fiscal year and 
up to mid-November outlays for relief have run approxi- 
mately $270,000,000 over those of the corresponding period 
of last year. Other expenditures of the Government also 
have increased, however, with the result that outlays this year 
over last which may go to stimulate business may amount 
to around $400,000,000. This, of course, is material but most 
of it goes into the consumer goods trades, and if this were all 
the business improvement in sight there would be little real 
encouragement in the situation. 

Wiuiam R. Kusns 


Making “Haves” of “Have-nots” 


; are too many people in this 
world who have nothing. 

They have no property, they own no 
share of business—and they have saved 
no money, with which they could acquire 
both. 

They distrust the financial world and 
all that’s in it because they have no stake 
in that world—and because they lack the 
two things they must have to get that 
stake. 

The two elements they lack are the 
courage to start accumulating money and 
the persistence to keep at it. And supply- 
ing those two elements has been the basis 
of Investors Syndicate for nearly half a 
century. 

It is our job to make “Haves” out of 
*““Have-nots”’. 

We persuade a man to start putting 
aside part of his earnings. We encourage 
him to stick to it. And in the thousands 


of cases where we succeed, we turn him 
over to his community with an equity in 
both that community and the American 
system as a whole. 

We take a ““Have-not”, and produce a 
““Have”’—a solid citizen with money in 


the bank—a home or business of his own 


—a new-found financial independence 
which he has a keen interest in preserving 
against anybody who dares try to take 
it from him. 

That, to our way of thinking, is worth- 
while work—and work which has never 
been more worthwhile than it is right now. 


We advocate for every man: 


A WELL BALANCED PROGRAM 


1. A bank account 


2. Life Insurance 


3. Living Protection 


Home office, Minneapolis, Minn. Affiliates: Investors Syndicate Title and Guaranty Co., New Y ork; 


Investors Syndicate, Limited, Canada. 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


Established 1894 


Living Protection...everyman's road 


— 


to financial security 
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WORDS and MUSIC 


A NATIONAL FORUM ON MOVING PICTURES AND RADIO IN PUBLIC RELATIONS 


its national radio survey covering the experiences of 

more than 400 banks with radio as an advertising and 
public relations medium. That instalment concerned spot 
broadcasting, and other program types, as reported by the 
banks, will be covered subsequently. 

For the moment, however, it may be helpful to delay the 
second instalment and answer a question that has been asked 
frequently by banks: “What type of program can we de- 
velop ourselves?” 

Inasmuch as it is indicated that on the first of the year 
numerous banks will be considering radio as a new medium 


rT its October issue BANKING published the first report on 


for the advertising budget, the following experiences may: 


suggest a program style or treatment. Selections have been 
made from the “voice” group. 


ROUND TABLE 


THE Mercantile Bank, Hammond, Indiana, has solved to 
its own satisfaction, at least, the contentious problem of how 
to get people to listen to a bank radio program of the “home 
made” type. Once a week for the past two months, the bank 
has been sponsoring a 15-minute discussion period known as 
the “Such Is Life” round table, using Station WWAE which 
has a concentrated dial coverage in the Hammond district. 

The round table group—a different one each week—is 
headed by a spokesman, functions on a rapid-fire, informal 
basis and exposes the listener to considerable whimsy, inci- 
dentally. A member of the Mercantile’s executive staff or 
personnel is included in every round table. There are usually 
two others, in addition to the spokesman—frequently young 
people. Such topics as “ First Year Finances,” “‘ Where’s the 
Fire?” (a consideration of the torrid tempo at which society 
moves, with the bank supplying the balance wheel of cosmic 
sanity) and “‘ Youth Looks at the Bank” have been handled 
in the series. 

What not one in a hundred listeners realizes is that the 
“Such Is Life” round tables are run from script. The dis- 
cussions sound entirely spontaneous—are spontaneous, in 
fact, but the spontaneity is acquired in the preparation, 
which assures the proper fillip to the presentation. 

Continuities are created by an experienced public rela- 
tions radio writer. They are first drawn up in the rough, 
permitting a flexibility subject to revision by those selected 
to take part in the particular program. In the final draft the 
authentic viewpoints of the participants are represented, 
much as though the discussion had had a preview and had 
been recorded by a stenographer. 

By following this procedure—which does require both 
time and skill—the script writer is able to project the gen- 
uine viewpoint of the individual “round tabler’”’, at the same 
time assuring the listener of a sparkling, smooth running 
quarter hour period. 

This type of program is much in line with the present 
vogue on national network shows such as “ Vox Pop”’, “We, 
the People”, “Battle of the Sexes”’, etc., in which the show is 
carried by representative viewpoints. 
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“We are highly gratified by this type of radio program,” 
says Frank D. Gorsline, president of the Mercantile Bank. 
“Radio is primarily—irrevocably—entertainment. When 
you get away from music, you are hard put to contrive a 
program fairly sure of eliminating the dial twister’s itching 
finger. 

“One substitute for music is conversation—good conver- 
sation. The round table pattern is well established on the 
air. Radio listener polls rank ‘Town Meeting of the Air’ and 
the University of Chicago round table among the highest 
in audience acceptance. Both of these programs have ‘box 
office’. They’re entertaining—make the listener desirous of 
‘talking back,’ i.e., participating. 

“This is precisely what we are aiming for in our ‘Such is 
Life’ round tables—and we seem to be getting it. 

“The extent of the commercial ‘plug’ will depend upon 
circumstances—thinking now of other banks that may be 
interested in trying the same idea. In our case we use the 
program for public relations and indirect selling, inasmuch as 
the radio station has us on a no-charge basis. Of course, 
where the time is paid for, the bank no doubt should work in 
direct merchandising in its opening and closing commercial 
announcements.” 

(Copies of the scripts used in the round table radio series 
described above are available to other bankers, Mr. Gorsline 
says. With necessary adaptations to meet local requirements, 
the continuities can be utilized in any community for public 
relations purposes.) 


YOUR BANK SPEAKS 


THE Nashville Trust Company (Nashville, Tennessee) re- 
ports a successful experience on a series of five minute broad- 
casts over WLAC. This program style is easily adapted any- 
where and it seems to hold most of the qualifications gener- 
ally set by banks. It is brief, inexpensive, of local origin, has 
selling value and is aimed at public information. 

As described by G. B. Bourne, assistant vice-president, 
each program was developed around an interview by the 
station’s announcer with one or another of the bank’s officers 
and department heads. The theme and setting—around the 
radio council table—took the listener “behind the scenes” 
by a play of questions (from the announcer) and answers (by 
the bank official). 

A musical chorus of the program theme song, “Keep the 
Home Fires Burning”, served as background for the program 
introduction by a staff announcer. As this broke off a second 
announcer eased into the interview with something like this: 

“‘Good evening, ladies and gentlemen. These regular visits 
with their frank and interesting discussion by our guests 
from the Nashville Trust have proved most informative and 
revealed ‘behind the scenes’ activities of banking to the 
extent that the layman is becoming increasingly aware of 
the fact that a banking institution is not cold and heartless 
but rather an organization made up of friendly individuals, 
all of whom are sincerely trying to serve you in a helpful, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 5) 
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» Broaden customer service with Chase correspondent facilities « 
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NEW YORK — 
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SPEEDING MONEY TRANSFERS 
. . EVERYWHERE 


VERY business day, through the facilities of the 
Chase Money Transfer Department, millions of 
dollars are transferred swiftly by wire to and from 
cities in every section of the nation—or by cable or 


radio to trade centers throughout the world. 


This accommodation is of particular advantage to 
the bank requiring immediate transfer of customers’ 
funds to any chosen destination. It is one of the 


many reliable services available every business day 


to the thousands of Chase correspondents. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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MASTER 


@ Of the 594 banks in Wisconsin, 
516 are First Wisconsin corre- 
spondents. This is the master key 
to prompt, efficient, economical 
collection of Wisconsin checks 
and drafts. For these hundreds 
of banks .. . linked by mutual 
interests and mutual service .. . 
constitute a statewide network 
uniquely geared to the Wiscon- 
sin needs of other banks and busi- 
ness corporations. Bank officials 
and business executives are in- 
vited to write for a copy of our 
interesting, unusual WISCON- 
SIN SERVICE MAP... show- 
ing in detail the scope of First 
Wisconsin correspondent con- 
tacts throughout 
this state, 


Deposit Insurance Grp. 
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sympathetic way. From time to time 
officials of the Nashville Trust have 
made round table visits possible in order 
to acquaint you with some of the human 
incidents occuring in various banking 
services. The gentleman sitting across 
the way at the present moment is Mr. 
So and So, assistant trust officer, who 
has been with the bank 10 years. . . .” 

Then followed a brief summary of 
this officer’s particular work. A perti- 
nent subject was chosen for the first 
lead question, for example in this case 
it might be income and inheritance 
taxes, or whatever the officer’s particu- 
lar duties involved. Subjects were also 
chosen for their timely interest. 


PERSONALIZED DISCUSSION 


QUESTIONS would then follow in con- 
versation—the announcer warming to 
the subject with appropriate comments 
before drawing other points. Much of 
the discussion was personalized by the 
officer speaking of his work or his views 
as he would to a friend. There was no 
stiffness, no technical answers and no 
hedging with guarded questions. The 
interview might have happened on a 
street corner or at the bank. 

Broadcast introductions, of course, 
were varied. Subjects were handled by 
simple questions and answers and at 
times by illustrative anecdotes. The 
completeseries covered practically every 
service function of individuals and 
departments and hit upon subjects of 
popular and timely interest. 

Says Mr. Bourne: “We believe we 
effectively told our listening audience 
the many ways in which we serve the 
public, humanized those individuals 
who meet the public, and helped person- 
alize the institution as a whole. We 
were satisfied with results and know the 
program had a wide following. Though 
it has been off the air for some months 
we still hear occasional reference made 
to some point by our customers.” 

To help build audience the bank’s 
radio program was listed in the regular 
broadcasting schedules of both local 
newspapers and in addition small ads 
were carried on the radio page the day 
of broadcast. Posters and placards were 
used in the elevators and lobbies of all 
offices. Blotters were distributed in gen- 


eral mail, as statement enclosures and | 


over the counter. Station time: 8:45 


P.M. Tuesdays and Fridays, 30 weeks. 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW? 


ANOTHER version of the question and 


answer type of program was sponsored 
by the Syracuse (New York) Trust 


CHECKING AC 


NO. 9 OF A SERIES 


De Luxe presents these talks as a contrt- 
bution to a subject of vital interest. We 
welcome questions, ideas and comments 
Dertaining to the small account movement. 


} 3 THE small checking account market 
attractive to all banks? Frankly, we 
don’t believe that it is. A large bank 
in a metropolitan area is unquestion- 
ably concerned chiefly with large 
business accounts. Its facilities and its 
personnel are attuned to the demands 
of people of substantial means and it 
might be impractical to attempt to 
serve the mass market. 


Oftentimes, even smal] or medium size 
banks would find it unwise to attempt 
to cater to the low income group. 
There are many such banks whose nat- 
ural market is made up of well-to-do 
people. To attempt to mix the two 
might conceivably endanger the busi- 
ness of the dominant group. 


Similarly, it would seem eqvally 
unwise to set up requirements which 
could only be met by a small minority 
of the people within the bank's nor- 
mal trade area. To do so would close 
the door against those who consti- 
tuted the bank’s greatest source of 
profit. 


In short, has a service institution much 
to say regarding the class of business it 
will handle? Isn’t it compelled to 
serve the market which exists in its 
community? Most such markets are 
made up of folks who just can’t carry 
large balances in their checking 
accounts. 


A bank, therefore, located in a district 
where low and medium incomes pre- 
dominate, has no choice but to adjust 
its entire service setup so that it will 
be in harmony with the needs of its 
customers. The small checking ac- 
count can, to advantage, be used as 
the “‘spearhead”’ of its merchandising 
program. 
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An important advantage of 
the deposit-and-check system 
of making payments lies in 
the fact that a check can 
be collected safely and con- 
veniently by mail. 


Thus the utility of this indis- 
pensable banking instrument 
depends upon the use made 
of the best that mail service 
has to offer. 


Air mail, direct routing, and 
24-hour operation are the 


means used in this Bank to 


serve you and your depositors. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Capital, Surplusand Undivided Profits 
$39,000,000 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Curporation 


Company on a contest basis. Five vol- 
unteer contestants were chosen each 
week for a 30 minute broadcast on 
Sundays, 2:00 to 2:30 P.M. 

Following the introduction, three 
groups of six questions each were di- 
rected to each contestant by a Professor 
Quiz. In each group four questions per- 
tained to city and county, state and 
national affairs, and one to banking, 
There was one conundrum. 

During the pause for half-time scor- 
ing of contestants a customer commer- 
cial was given. This was a one minute 
story on the product or plant of a local 
industry. Then followed announcement 
of half-time scoring results. In the sec- 
ond half of the program three more 
rounds of questions were given each 
participant. Finally came the commer- 
cial presented by an officer of the bank, 
the scores, award and closing announce- 
ment. 

The cost of the entire program was 
$85.35 per week: radio time $50.35, 
talent and script $25, prize money $10. 

The program merchandising schedule 
included small blotters distributed over 
the counter to all customers, mimeo- 
graphed sheets explaining the program 
for all employees, placards displayed in 
the bank lobby, small announcement 
ads in local newspapers a few days prior 
to each broadcast, and notices on 
bulletin boards of the Company whose 
commercial was scheduled for the week. 

Commenting on the results Miss 
Marciana Hughes of the advertising 
department, Syracuse Trust, states: 
“As this program was primarily in- 
formative, it was not possible to check 
results except by the requests received 
from would-be contestants. After the 
first broadcast, for which contestants 
were selected by the bank, requests 
were received at the rate of five to fif- 
teen a week. At the end of the first 13 
weeks more than 100 names were on the 
waiting list as desirable contestants. 


New A.B.A. Series 


The American Bankers Association, 
through its Advertising Department, 
has begun production of a new series 
of 13 transcribed radio programs for 
banks. Entitled “Song and Story”’, the 
15-minute broadcasts feature Nathaniel 


| Shilkret and orchestra, and a four to 
| five minute recorded dramatization 


from the daily life of a typical American 
family, the Whites. 

Through Mr. and Mrs. White, Bob, 
and Sue, the story of banking and bank- 
ing service is told. No effort is made to 
sell bank services; rather, the emphasis 
is on explaining how banks serve. 
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‘Unforeseen events 


neces tefl change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


“,..he’ll be here 
by eleven, SURE!” 


Tommy on his way to bed...a quiet 
house... the sharp scent of a Christ- 
mas tree—waiting to be trimmed. 
Then the phone bell’s clamor. 

She lifted the receiver. Her hus- 
band’s voice came over the wire. 

“Honey, it will be a couple more 
hours before I can get away. Just ready 
to leave when Jack Bigelow phoned he 
had been held up. He had a pocket full 
of new bills and, worse luck, his wife’s 
Christmas gift—a grand wrist watch— 
stolen. I had to get him straightened 
out under that personal hold-up policy 
I sold him. Five minutes ago Bill 
Stokes called the office. He’s at police 
headquarters in Milford. Some kind of 
a highway accident—and Bill has his 
automobile coverage with us. The poor 
guy is frantic—he’s head of the com- 
mittee that distributes poor baskets to- 
night. I can’t let him down. I've simply 
got to drive out there and get his re- 
lease on a bail bond. I'll be home by 
eleven, though — sure. It’s tough, on 
Christmas Eve. But we'll have time 
then to trim the tree and fix Tommy’s 
things.” 

As she replaced the receiver, a sleepy 
voice called from the stairs. 

“Muvver—muvver—when will Santa 
Claus be here?” 

“Before long, darling.” Then struck 
with a sudden thought, she smiled 
softly and, more to herself than to 
Tommy, added: “He'll be here by 
eleven—sure.” 


MARYLAND 


MAR Y 2.4.8 D COM PAN BA I 1M 
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Faster to market, farther to market... for nearly a century 
Massachusetts has been speeding up the transportation 
of goods — cutting the miles and the hours between 
Massachusetts’ manufacturers and their markets, first by 
rail and water and now by highway and air. 

An overnight train haul of 300 miles is here regarded as 
standard practice. With this radius, sweep a great circle from 
the center of Massachusetts. Within its arc lie all the impor- 
tant markets of New England and the densely populated 
areas in and about New York and Philadelphia. Encom- 
passed, besides New England, are all of New Jersey, most of 
New York State, half of Pennsylvania, part of Maryland 
and much of Delaware. Included are Montreal 
and Ottawa, with Quebec only slightly beyond 
the three hundred mile rim. Within this circumfer- 
ence are thickly dotted dozens of important market 
cities such as Albany, Schenectady, Rochester, 


to speed delivery of its products, Massachusetts pushed 
a mountain, 
across a cape, constructed highways, landing fields .. 


MASSACHUSETTS’ 


superb transportation systems 
PROVIDE OVERNIGHT DELIVERY TO MAJOR MARKETS 


IT’S PROFITABLE TO PRODUCE IN MASSACHUSETTS 


cut a canal 


CAPE COD 


Syracuse, Scranton, Harrisburg and Wilmington. Goods 
may load at Worcester until 2:20 P. M. for delivery the next 
morning in Baltimore, 402 miles away. Within the states 
enclosed or cut by the three hundred mile circle of over- 
night delivery live 29.5% of all the people in the United 
States. Here are 42.8% of all industrial workers, 43.2% of 
all wages, and nearly 43% of all industrial establishments. 

Proximity to market is but one of the many basic 
advantages industry enjoys in Massachusetts, famed for its 
skilled, conscientious labor, its stable banking structure, it’s 
favorable climate and cultural facilities. The tax rate for 
manufacturing corporations is lower in Massachusetts than 
in any other industrial state. Massachusetts wel- 
comes new industry and helps it to succeed. Write 
today for “Industrial Advantages of Massachusetts’. 
THE MASSACHUSETTS DEVELOPMENT AND INDUSTRIAL 
COMMISSION - STATE HOUSE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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JUST A 


Good Will Idea 


To the Editor: 

On page 36 and 37 of the October 
BANKING you have an article pictured on 
how to spot counterfeits. 

We would like to know if it would be 
permissible for us to use this material and 
send out copies to the business establish- 
ments in Charlotte as a good will ad- 
vertisement. 

W. F. 

Assistant Cashier 
Commercial National Bank 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


BANKING is always glad to grant 
permission, whenever possible, for the 
use of its pages for this purpose. 


Postman Rings and Rings 


To the Editor: 

Twice during the last year we have 
had proof that BANKING is promptly and 
widely read. Several months ago we sent 
a collection of our trust department 
advertisements to members of the official 
family of the Financial Advertisers As- 
sociation. Some one on your staff saw 
one of these portfolios and mentioned it 
in BANKING. For several weeks after that 
we got requests from various parts of the 
country for copies of these portfolios. 

In your October issue one of your staff 
reviewed briefly our book, Taxation Af- 
fecting Life Insurance, which was issued 


MINUTE 


in July. Since that time we have been 
getting requests for copies of the book 
from all over the United States. While I 
haven’t checked closely, I do recall that 
these requests came from bankers, trust 
companies, underwriters, certified public 
accountants, tax consultants and even 
from members of high school classes. 
This gives you an idea of the variety 
of your circulation. 

All this probably is good news to you, 
but the next time you plan to put us in 
your news columns, will you please give 
us notice so that we can be prepared for 
the usual rush of mail. 

Joun E. Wricut, Manager 
New Business Department 
Fidelity Trust Company 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Explain to Customers 


To the Editor: 

In the Protective Bulletin of the Associa- 
tion which comes each month you always 
give good advice concerning the cashing 
of checks and drafts for strangers which 
present them, and in the Bulletin of Au- 
gust you published a lengthy article 
about the acceptance of the usual forms of 
identification offered. I am in hearty ac- 
cord with all of your suggestions and 
teachings, and for many years this bank 
has been very careful and as a result, our 
losses have been practically none on 
account of cashing such items. However, 
we are repeatedly embarrassed and people 


Instructors from 22 American Institute of Banking chapters in five states held a 

conference October 29 at the Robert Treat Hotel, Newark, New Jersy. It was the 

first meeting of its kind and was attended by more than 200 persons, including 

chapter presidents and officers in charge of educational activity. Below, the 
conference dinner 
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SPECIALISTS IN 


UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES 


GUARANTEED ISSUES 
FEDERAL LAND BANK 
TERRITORIAL AND 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 


C.J. DEVINE «Co. 


Inc, 


48 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
HAnover 2-2727 


CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
CINCINNATI ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 


Direct Wires to all Offices 


THE COMPASS POINTS SOUTH 


Over one-third of the entire U. S. 
chemical industry is now in the 
South. Watch Memphis, the Mid- 
South Capital. 


THE 


FIRST NATIONAL 


BANK OF 


MEMPHIS 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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My, 


Banks and Trust 
Companies 
are Invited 


To Investigate the Advantages 
Afforded by the Sale of 


Tourist Lire 
($4.75 for 100 Lire) 

—a special discount on the 
official rate of exchange. 
The sale of these Lire consti- 
tutes a service sure to be 
appreciated by depositors be- 
cause of the substantial sav- 
ing it offers to all travelers 
visiting Italy or its posses- 
sions. In addition, it provides 
a welcome source of increased 
revenue for the bank. 


You can obtain Tourist Letters 
of Credit and Travel Checks 
issued in Lire, to meet your 
day-to-day requirements if 
desired. 


For further details, address 


ITALIAN ci TOURIST 


INFORMATION OFFICE 


New York: Palazzo d'Italia, 626 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago: 333 No. Michigan Avenue 
San Francisco: 604 Montgomery Street 


“The bills of merchants and 
manufacturers, well - selected 
and diversified, offer one of 
the best forms of collateral 
and are self-liquidating.’”’ 


James Talcott, Inc. 
1854 x Factors x 1938 


225 FourrH Avenue, New York City 
BOSTON 


LOS ANGELES MONTREAL 


10 


LONDON 


who come through are quite embarrassed 
(and I am sure some if not many of them 
honestly so) in the presentment to us for 
cashing of cashier’s checks and bank 
drafts which have been sold to them by 
some bank, usually their own banker, with 
the assurance that such an instrument 
can be cashed anywhere. It would seem 
| that any intelligent banker would know 
better, but it happens so many times that 
I am sure there must be a certain per- 
centage of the cases honestly true. 

How much better it would be for the 
bankers selling these instruments to ex- 
plain to the purchaser that the best way 
to carry such funds is the purchase of 
travellers’ checks which carry their own 
identification, and how much better feel- 
ing toward their own bank and banks in 
general these people would have if this 
were properly explained to them by the 
selling bank, rather than letting them find 
themselves unable to obtain cash on what 
they know is a valid instrument. 

So, my purpose in writing you this 
letter is to suggest that in my humble 
opinion a campaign of education directed 
to bankers in general, for the benefit of 
those who seem to need it, would be quite 
beneficial to the entire banking fraternity 
in preventing these embarrassing situa- 
tions. It would foster a much kindlier 
feeling toward banks in general if they did 
not arise. This matter is of particular 
interest to us here in the West where we 
have so many tourists in the Summer time. 
Being on one of the principal transconti- 
nental highways, we find the subject 
troublesome to us the year round. 

It seems to me here is a matter which 
might be the subject of stress by the 
Public Relations Committee. 

D. H. WaGeman, Vice-President 
The American National Bank 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 
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ESTIMATED HOME MORTGAGE DEBT BY TYPES OF CREDITORS 
FOR SELECTED YEARS, 1925-1936 


Director Duties 


To the Editor: 

I would like to have six clippings of 
Mr. Crowley’s articles in the September 
and October magazines. I am sending for 
these articles for the purpose of giving 
them to bank directors who are anxious to 
learn more about directors’ duties. | 
think if Mr. Crowley’s articles were 
published in small pamphlet form to sell 
for about 25 cents, they would have a 
large sale. 

M. C. 
806 Wainwright Building 
St. Louis, Missouri 


A third article by Chairman Crowley 
appears on page 20 of this issue. It is 
the last of the series. In future issues 
BANKING will publish articles on direc- 
tor responsibilities by Carl K. Withers, 
former Commissioner of the Depart- 
ment of Banking and Insurance of the 
State of New Jersey. Mr. Withers is 
now president of the Lincoln National 
Bank, Newark, New Jersey. 


Government Lending 


To the Editor: 

In March, 1936, you published a very 
interesting supplement under the caption 
of ‘Government Banks’”’. 

I should like to suggest that it would 
be very helpful if your publication would 
bring this list up-to-date. 

If you should possibly do so, our bank 
would be interested in having 25 copies. 

RussELL J. BAUER 

Vice-President 

Corn Exchange National Bank and 
Trust Company 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Mr. Bauer’s letter was received just 


“The $3 billion decline in home mortgage debt since 1930 was chiefly due to 
depression foreclosures,”’ says the 20th Century Fund, Inc., in connection with 
| the chart below. “H.O.L.C. now owns more than savings banks, and nearly as 
/much as building and loan associations, whose holdings have shrunk by half” 
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ONSIDER THESE 5 POINTS 


The United States National Bank of Galveston, Texas, has used a 
National Savings Account Posting Machine for over six years. Mr. A. J. Peterson, Cashier, 


gives five advantages provided by this machine. 


“FIRS T— Our depositors like the printed passbook better than the old hand-written record. 


“SECOND—Our records are posted up to date at all times and in constant balance. 


“THIRD —We like the increased protection to the bank, its em- 
ployees and customers. 


“FOURTH—The system is an economical and efficient method 
of handling all types of transactions. 


“FIFTH—The machine is not difficult to operate and has given 
us a minimum of mechanical trouble. 


“We feel that the machine has been a good investment.” 


A demonstration of the National Posting Machine will 


give you a more definite idea of its value to you. NCR 


Get in touch with the local National representative. 


The National Cash Register Company 


DAYTON, OHIO 


Cash Registers T ypewriting-Bookkeeping Machines Bank-Bookkeeping Machines 
° Posting Machines ° Analysis Machines ° Postage Meter Machines he 
Check-Writing and Signing Machines * Accounting Machine Desks * Correct Posture Chairs 
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How to present 


New York State 
Cash Items 


24 HOURS 
SOONER! 


The Marine Trust Company’s night transit service 
enables you to save up to 24 hours in presenting 
cash items in New York State. 

With very few exceptions, items reaching us prior to 
1 A. M., will be presented the next business day in 56 
New York State cities. 

This fast night transit service is possible because of 
The Marine Trust Company’s many correspondent 
banks throughout the state and its strategic location 
in the world’s greatest market. 

Cash items for other parts of the United States are 


handled with similar promptness. Send for a copy 
of our latest Night Transit Schedule. 


MARINE TRUST 


COMPANY OF BUFFALO 
A Marine Midland Bank 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


after BANKING’s November issue had 
gone to press. On pages 97-109 of that 
issue the material on Government lend- 
ing agencies was brought up to date, 


50 Years’ Experience 


To the Editor: 

I am 87 years old and have been prac- 
ticing law actively for 65 years. I have 
been connected and interested in banking 
since 1890, when I was one of the original 
subscribers to a local bank. I served a 
course of banking for many years as 
director and afterwards as president of 
three banks. I was fortunate enough to 
sell my stock and get out prior to March 
of 1933, and I was not an officer of any 
bank during the last depression. 

I am still in active practice and am 
now interested in trying to salvage in 
the liquidation of a mortgage trust pool. 
I have been actively interested in real 
estate as owner and for clients and trust 
estates. I am therefore a subscriber to the 
Real Estate Journal. I am an associate 
member of the Philadelphia Real Estate 
Board. 1 am also interested in looking 
after stock investments for myself and as 
Trustee. 1 therefore am a subscriber for 
several financial magazines. 

I read BANKING very carefully. I get a 
good deal of pleasure and satisfaction in 
the articles which appear in it from time 
to time. 

I was one of the advocates and fought 
vigorously when I was president of a 
bank for the making of service charges. 
I succeeded in my own bank in having 
this adopted. The opposition, as you know, 
was that the bank would lose its cus- 
tomers. Our experiment showed that we 
gained instead of losing. 

V. RoBINnson 
Media, Pennsylvania 


Mr. Gilpin has subscribed to BANk- 
ING since 1920. 


Pump Priming 

To the Editor: 
On page 11 of the October issue you in- 

vite requests for information. Our chap- 

ter’s debate squad intends to make a 


© THOMAS FROM ASSOCIATED NEWSPAPERS 
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William E. Martin, secretary and treas- 
urer of the South Carolina Bankers 
Association, writes that he caught these 
fish at Tripp’s Inlet this Fall. Mr. Martin 
says he is just learning and wants some- 
one to see how well he is getting along 


thorough study of the subject, ‘“‘ Resolved: 
That the Federal Government Should 
Cease Using Public Funds to Stimulate 
Business.” 

Any leads that you can give us on this 
subject will be greatly appreciated by our 
group. 

CLARENCE TESCH 
Marshall & Ilsley Bank 
South Side Office 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Newspaper and magazine articles 
suggested are: 

Aldrich, Winthrop W. Government 
intervention in the field of credit. 
The Oklahoma Banker, February 
1937, p. 4. 

American Banker. Economists’ com- 
mittee protests U. S. Pump-priming. 
May 24, 1938. 

—_—_—_—_————. Spending now is 
dangerous, F. Frothingham tells 
chamber. May 7, 1938. 

Brown, A. G. Government credit vs. 
bank credit. Ohio Banker, March 
1936, p. 6. 

Hansen, Alvin H. Pump-priming, new 
and old. Barron’s, April 11, 1938, p. 3. 

New York Herald Tribune. U. S. pump 
priming discourages private capital, 
bank charges. May 2, 1938. 
Addresses that would be helpful are: 


Adams, Orval W. Says pump priming 
has not produced promised results. 
Release of address before California 
Bankers Association, May 27, 1938. 

Florence, F. F. Research on Federal 
lending agencies, postal savings and 
bank chartering. Address before the 
fifth session, regional banking confer- 
ence held under auspices of Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, Atlanta, 
Georgia, March 26, 1937. 
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NATIONAL UNION 
FIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA, 


THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS 


OF 


HONORABLE DEALING 


is engaged primarily in facilitating 
wholesale distribution and retail 
sales of the following products of 
General Motors Corporation and 
its world-wide affiliates: CADILLAC. 
LA SALLE, BUICK, OLDSMOBILE, 
PONTIAC, CHEVROLET automobiles; 
PRIGIDAIRE appliances for refrig- 
eration and air conditioning; 
DELCO lighting, power 
and heating equip- 
ment; GMC trucks; 
BEDFORD, VAUX- 
HALL, OPEL, BLITZ— 


4 


VIN 


INSTALMENT 
PLAN 


Serving the 


Business that 


Builds Baltimore 
SINCE 1894 


MARYLAND 
TRUST COMPANY 
BALTIMORE 


Member of the Federal Reserve 
System and of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 


foreign made automotive vehicles. 
The business consists of invest- 
ments in self-liquidating credits, 
widely diversified as to region 
and enterprise, capital employed 
being in excess of $80,000,000. 
In obtaining short term accom- 
modation, GMAC issues one stan- 
dard form of note. This obliga- 
tion it offers to banks 

and institutions, in 


TORS convenient maturities 


and denominations at 
current discount rates. 


These NOTES are available, in limited amounts, upon request. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE NEW YORK + BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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BANKS prefer the durable ———— 


Marchant becauseits Silent Speed assures 
more calculations per payroll dollar. 


@ Account Analysis: Exclusive “date con- 
trol” and “one operation” repeat addi- 
tions in averaging balances. Also calcu- 
lates Average Ledger and Collected 
Balances, and Earnings, by dual set-ups. 


Amortiza- 


@ Pro-Rating, Rescheduling 
tions: Discounts, Exchange, 
on Loans, Foote Accruels. 

& Savings Interest...A.B.A. or variations: 

“withdrawal and deposit!’ with daily ac- 


cruals...or for all “end-of-period” work. 


(MARCHANT ... 


the MATH-MAGICIAN 


The TREND 4 Zo MARCHANT 


Continuously 
Manufactured, 
Satisfactorily 
Serviced 
and 
Consistently 

Preferred 


for as 100%1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 


MARCHANT SALES GROWTH 
GREATLY EXCEEDS THAT OF 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT INDUSTRY 


COPYRIGHT 1938 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 
Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations 
in all Principal Cities 


28 years 


Gentlemen: 


You may send us MARCHANT detailed 
FEATURE ANALYSIS, without obligation. 


Name 


Address 


Hanes, R. M. The Government’s fiscal 
policies. Address before the Asheville 
Civitan Club, September 2, 1935. 

Sydenstricker, J. A. Government and 
farm credit: extent of competition 
with bankers. Address before a 
forum on facilitating farm credit at 
the Eastern conference on banking 
service held under auspices of Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, January 23, 1936. 


A Bank’s Good Turn 


Below is a letter received by the 
Tryon Bank and Trust Company, 
Tryon, North Carolina. 


Gentlemen: 


I am taking this opportunity to express 
my deepest appreciation to you for mak- 
ing it possible to attend the Wildlife Camp 
at Hoffman. It was a splendid trip, many 
times worth the time and money spent. 
The value of the Camp cannot be ex- 
pressed in terms of dollars and cents. 

This was my first time to ever travel on 
a bus and I enjoyed it to the fullest ex- 
tent. Of course there were a few delays, 
but that was nothing. 

We were very fortunate in having some 
of the finest technicians in the state pres- 
ent to instruct and lead us. 

I hope you will excuse my letter writ- 
ing style, but I just felt so thankful to you 
for your novel deed. 

Being down there has inspired me to do 
greater things in life and not sit around 
and sleep away a life given by my Creator. 
It made me want to go to the top in what- 
ever I undertake. 

Thank you. 

Respectfully and appreciatingly yours, 
Boyp SWAIN 


A Correction 


Under the topic “F.H.A. Loans”, 
BANKING’s November issue stated (page 
14) that there was “no legal limit as to 
the amount of F.H.A. mortgages which a 
bank may hold.” The author, B. H. 
McCormack, offers this correction: 

“There is a legal limit on the amount of 
F.H.A. mortgages which a national bank 
may hold. It is 60 per cent of time and 
savings deposits, or the full amount of 
capital and surplus, whichever is larger. 
This is in the U. S. Code, Section 371, 
Title 12. 

“In April 1938, the Comptroller of the 
Currency issued a ruling which frees 
Title I (modernization) loans from the 
above requirements. Apparently a mis- 
understanding resulted from this ruling.” 


A Possibility 


If banks are ruled subject to the old 
age pension section of the Social Secu- 
rity Act, they may be asked questions 
regarding employees who have not been 
on their payrolls for as much as 46 years. 


Gain 20 minutes 
per machine hour . . 


$11.50 


‘Faries NATURAL-LIGHT 


@ By actual test with regular office employees 
working under normal office conditions, Faries 
Natural-Light lamps speeded up operations as 
much as 33-1/3 percent, reduced errors as 
much as 50 percent, and practically eliminated 
eye-fatigue. (Details on request.) 


Faries Natural-Light lamps are designed for 
high efficiency, they avoid both direct and re- 
flected glare and dissipate annoying shadows. 
Their illumination is strong yet restful, with a 
texture closely approaching daylight. When 
used with a 100 watt bulb they deliver an 


average illumination of 45 foot candles. 


There is a Natural-Light lamp to meet any gen- 
eral office need . . . portable desk; clamp-on 
desk; floor portable; or machine mounting. If 
your dealer cannot supply you with a genuine 


Faries lamp, please write us. 


FARIES MANUFACTURING CO. 
and S. Robert Schwartz Div. B 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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PEOPLE YOU KNOW 


ONE OF THE FINEST chapters in the | i 
history of American banking is that} § 


written by the Bunn family of Spring- 
field, Illinois. 

In 1878 JacoB Bunn, who had en- 
gaged in the private banking business 
since 1840, found his bank overloaded 
with slow assets and placed it in volun- 
tary liquidation. Due to forced sales in a 
depression period his assets failed to 
meet his debts by 28% per cent. While 
he was discharged from legal liability he 
recognized that morally he was still 
obligated. However, when he died in 
1897 he had been unable to liquidate his 
moral debt. 

A few years ago his children, who 
knew and were in complete sympathy 
with his wishes, paid in full the bal- 
ance remaining unpaid, together with 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent per 
annum. The amount of the distribution 
was in the neighborhood of $800,000. 

GEORGE W. Bunv, inactive president 
of the Springfield Marine Bank, is one 
of the four children of Jacos BuNN who 
made the distribution possible. GEORGE 
W. Bunn, Jr., is executive vice- 
president. 

SPENCER CLINTON, secretary of the 
Purse Company, financial advertisers, 
is a direct descendant of DEeWrr1t 
CLINTON, who was Governor of New 
York, built the Erie Canal and was 
defeated for President of the United 
States by Madison in 1812. 

Mr. Cuinton takes normal pride in 
his ancestor’s record as a statesman but 
regrets his lack of business ability, 
which made it necessary for his heirs to 
sell to a gentleman named Astor his 
substantial farm located in what is now 
the center of New York City. 


* 


E. CHAMBERLAIN of the 
State Street Trust Company of Boston 
and VANCE Desmonp of the Detroit 
Trust Company are two prestidigitators 
of more than local reputation. Both are 
past masters of the art of legerdemain. 


SAMUEL G. BUCKNER, vice-president, 
Grand Rapids (Michigan) Trust Com- 
pany, as chairman of the civic affairs 
committee of his chamber of commerce, 
was responsible for the establishment of 
the city’s new Furniture Museum, of 
which he is also chairman. It is the only 
museum of its kind in the world. Since 
its opening on January 1, 1938, over 
30,000 people, including some from 
every country in the world and every 
State in the Union, have visited this 
permanent exhibit. 
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INSURANCE OF 
BUSINESS EARNINGS 
IS VITAL 


It has been conservatively estimated that out of every hundred 
business enterprises whose operations are suspended by 
insurable hazards — 


@ 43 Fail to resume 
@ 14 Suffer reduction in credit rating 
@ 17 Fail to issue a financial statement 


Now is the opportune time to investigate the benefits of 


USE and OCCUPANCY 
INSURANCE 


@ A type of insurance protection de- 


signed to replace immediately the net 


est to Bankers, Merchants, 
Manufacturers and Credit 
Managers 


Copies may be obtained without obliga- 


profit lost and to offset all continuing 
expenses which would have been earned 
by the business had there been no 


interruption. 


Inquiries regarding Use and Occupancy 


Insurance are invited and will receive tion by addressing this Company, your 


promptand, if desired, personal attention. own agent, or any Insurance Broker. 


FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF PHILADELPHIA | 


(Established 1817) 


Affiliated Companies: 
LUMBERMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE RELIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICES: 401 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


OLD LINE STOCK FIRE, MARINE AND AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
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Epwarp A. Hin7z, executive vice- 


president of the newly chartered Michi- 


~~ | gan Avenue National Bank of Chicago, 


contains information 
for inereasing bank 
profits from Personal 
Lean Departments. 


--- mailed upon request. 


THE MORRIS PLAN 
INSURANCE SOCIETY 


~ Insurance for the Banker 
on the Life of the Borrower 


420 Lexington Ave., New York 


Other Hedges 
Against 
INFLATION 


As a seasoned investor you are 
undoubtedly holding satisfac- 
tory amounts of the so-called 
inflation common stocks. 


That is not the whole story, 
however. You should investi- 
gate the other inflation hedges 
recommended by 


Babson s Reports 
Div. 55-12 Babson Park, Mass. 


Send me a complimentary copy of 
Special Letter, “If Inflation Comes.” 


is a licensed boxing judge in Illinois. 


‘| Because of his knowledge of the game 


and his interest in clean sportsmanship 
he has been frequently chosen as judge 
in the Golden Gloves tournament and in 
prominent bouts. 

The Huntington National Bank of 
Columbus, Ohio, enjoys sound public 
relations. One of the reasons is that 
vice-president CHARLES H. MYLANDER 
is a trained newspaper man. Before 
entering banking he was city editor of 
the Ohio State Dispatch for five years. 
In that capacity he learned what was 
news and what wasn’t. He knows what 


: ~ | items a paper will publish and how they 
~ | will affect public opinion. 


* 
MAURICE JAMES, vice-president and 
trust officer, First National Trust & 


-|Savings Bank, San Diego, California, 


won three letters in track while attend- 
ing Northwestern University. He was 
the Big Ten high jump champion in 
1915 and is listed as one of the most 
prominent Northwestern track men 
since 1900. 


MUSICIANS 


The Guild of Former Pipe Organ 
Pumpers, which thrives under the wing 
of small town genius CHET SHAFER of 
Three Rivers, Michigan, numbers many 
bankers in its select membership. 
M. EAsTMAN, vice-president, 
State Street Trust Company of Boston, 
is the Grand Fugatto of its Northeast 
Mounted Cod and Cabot District. 
Epwarp Ho.tmes KITTREDGE of Horn- 
blower & Weeks, Boston, is the Aug- 
mented Bombarde. Among other mem- 
bers are WALTER B. CHasE, president, 
Hyannis Trust Co., Hyannis, Mass., 
ALBERT W. Harris, chairman of the 
Board, Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago, RayMonp B. Linsey, presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Three 
Rivers, Michigan, Georce A. Ky Le, 
treasurer, Boston Five Cents Savings 
Bank, KENNETH C. Hocarte, editor of 
the Wall Street Journal, and Put S. 
Hanna, editor of the Chicago Journal 


of Commerce. 
* 


ROBERT J. K1ESLING, president, Cam- 
den Trust Company, Camden, New 
Jersey, is an outstanding chess player. 
MERRILL HALLOWELL of the same in- 
stitution is an accomplished organist. 
AL GRUENWALD, public relations man- 
ager of the Wisconsin Bankers Associa- 


1g FAIR GRAND 
EDALS, MORE 
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AUTHORIZED LONGINES JEWELERS FROM 


COAST-TO-COAST ARE DISPLAYING 
THESE AND MANY OTHER NEW LONGINES 
WATCH STYLES PRICED $40 TO $4000 


tion is also a talented organist. 
— ALBERT JOURNEAY 
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BANKING 


More Gold, Less Interest 


Washington, D.C. 

ergy the Treasury Department 

nor the Federal Reserve Board has 
given any indication of impending ac- 
tion with respect to the increasing idle 
funds in the banks resulting from the 
continued inflow of gold from abroad. 
However, a continuation of inward gold 
movements is giving much more worry 
to the Government than present in- 
activity would suggest. 

Eventually action is expected by the 
Treasury in the way of sterilizing im- 
ports of the yellow metal rather than by 
the Reserve Board in the way of increas- 
ing reserve requirements. Whether the 
unwillingness of the Treasury Depart- 
ment to sterilize additional gold stocks, 
if not some of those already held, has 
been due to the cost of that process or 
whether it has been due to a readiness to 
accept, if not encourage as a stimulus to 
business recovery, the measure of infla- 
tion which this flood entails, the results 
are the same. Bank deposits rise as a 
matter of course and with them excess 
reserves. Even without further imports 
of foreign capital in the form of gold 
both will increase several hundreds of 
millions of dollars in the next few weeks 
—especially as holiday currency is 
returned to the banks—as the Treasury 
draws upon its very large working bal- 
ance to finance the current excess ex- 
penditures of the Government. 

Idle money will continue to increase 
at a much more rapid rate than any 
possible realization of the most optimis- 
tic estimates of increased loans and 
investments growing out of improving 
business. Continued low rates of interest 
are inevitable. Nor is there much dispo- 
sition on the part of any responsible 
authority to interfere with these devel- 
opments lest interference halt recovery. 

For the moment American banking 
and business may accept this situation 
with more or less equanimity, but the 
fact remains that the gold stock of the 
United States continues to be a problem 
which sooner or later must be solved. 
In four months up to November 1 the 
stock increased by approximately $1,- 
100,000,000. Continued weakness of 
sterling and other European currencies 
portend continued imports. The Ameri- 
can stock now exceeds $14,000,000,000, 
or over 58 per cent of the registered 
gold stocks of central banks and govern- 
ments, or perhaps 56 per cent of all 
stocks including private hoards. That is 
only a part of the story. On June 30 
last foreign short term funds in this 
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country as reported by the Treasury 
Department amounted to $1,357,000,- 
000. Foreign-owned securities, accord- 
ing to the same record, totalled $1,798,- 
000,000. Accordingly, if foreigners had 
drawn the whole of their bank balances 
and short term investments and sold all 
their holdings of American securities 
and the proceeds had been withdrawn 
in the form of gold as against the Ameri- 
can stock of $12,962,000,000, held at 
that time, there would have remained in 
American stock $9,807,000,000—this 
without regard for American balances in 
foreign banks for American holdings of 
foreign securities which might counter- 
act foreign drafts upon this country. 


UNNEEDED GOLD 


TAKING a long range view of this mat- 
ter it must be realized that the mass of 
this gold is not now needed by any one 
except possibly Germany, Italy, Japan 
and Spain and what these nations need 
is not so much the gold as the power to 
command it. The tremendous increase 
in American stocks has been realized by 
little if any drain upon foreign central 
banks. With the exception of the na- 
tions mentioned, which have exhausted 
their gold supplies by war or prepara- 
tions for war, the supply of gold held by 
central banks and governments is suffi- 
cient for their respective needs. 

An increased supply of the yellow 
metal over any probable increase in 
demand naturally cheapens gold in its 
relation to commodities and, sooner or 
later, this cheapening process must be 
registered in increased commodity prices 
on the one hand and lower interest rates 
on the other. Clever management on the 
part of central banks and governments 
and general world conditions have pre- 
vented the full effect of increased sup- 
plies and decreased proportional need of 
gold in relation to prices from having 
their proper effect but the point is being 
reached where no amount of clever 
management or currency tinkering can 
postpone these effects. 

In short, price inflation on the basis 
of gold supplies alone seems inevitable 
and it may be looked for as general 
business the world over recovers more 
normal activity. 

Cheaper gold means that if ever the 
United States is called upon to part with 
its excess stock this country will receive 
for its exports of the metal less in goods 
and services than it has given or po- 
tentially promised. 

GrorGE E. ANDERSON 


COMMERCIAL 
INVESTMENT 
TRUST 


INCORPORATED 


COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT 
Trust Incorporated, with 
capital and surplus in excess 
of $67,000,000, provides a 
nation-wide sales finance ser- 
vice through subsidiary com- 
panies with a network of 
branch offices throughout the 
United States. This service, 
which consists of purchasing 
self-liquidating accounts, ex- 
tends to automobile dealers, 
household appliance dealers, 
and to manufacturers and 
dealers in many lines of indus- 
trial, commercial and profes- 
sional equipment, including 
the heavy goods industries. 


C. 1. T. offers its stand- 
ard notes for short term 
accommodation in varying 
amounts from $1,000 to 
$100,000, in maturities from 
60 to 270 days and at cur- 
rent discount rates. These 
notes are payable at any of 
our 279 depositary banks 
located in principal cities 
throughout the country. 


Latest published financial 
statement and list of depositary 
banks willbe mailed uponrequest. 


ADDRESS 


Treasurer, . 
Commercial Investment 
Trust Incorporated 


1 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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Soon you will be adding up the figures to show the condition of your bank’s 
bond account “as of January 1, 1939’. Soon you will be discussing with your 
directors investment policies for the difficult days ahead. You will be remind- 
ing them that opportunities for desirable loans are still considerably less 
than a decade ago .. . that investments will continue to represent nearly half 
your earning assets . . . that continuity of your bank’s profits into 1939 will 
greatly depend upon the soundness of its investment policies. 


Here, then, is also your best opportunity to remind your directors that 
investments cannot be “managed” successfully by a series of day-to-day 
decisions or weekly compromises; that to ask one officer to manage any bank’s 
investments as a part-time job today is to ask the impossible. 


Management of your bank’s investments is more than a spare-time job for 
one officer—it’s more even than a full-time task for any one man. Efficient 
management of a bond account requires the full-time services of scores of 
especially-trained men. At Moody’s are men whose only job is to study the 
rails, others the governments, still others the utilities and industrials. The 
information these men gather and interpret is applied to your bank’s indi- 
vidual investment problems by a personal counsellor who keeps continuously 
informed of your requirements for liquidity, income and safety. 


The cost of Moody’s Bank Supervisory Service is nominal—when compared 
to the protection it affords. May we explain—before the old year ends and the 
new year’s plans are decided upon—how this service can help your bank? 


Moopys INVESTORS SERVICE 
JOHN MOODY, President 


65 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
105 WEST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 
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A fair estimate is that banks in this country handle about 
5,000,000,000 checks yearly. Mr. Atwoop writes about 
some of the problems that go with performing this service for 
the public. 


T is suggestive of thought to realize that one of the most 
| valuable services which banks provide for their customers 
and for the general public is taken quite for granted by 
those who benefit most. The problems of identification and 
of the cashing of checks, especially for strangers, have highly 
technical and purely mechanical aspects. Banks lose millions 
of dollars from cashing worthless checks, and he is a rare 
banker who has never had such losses. This is not the place 
for details of schemes which bankers must combat, or of the 
protective devices and procedures available; the subject, it 
hardly need be said, has another and broader angle. 

The problem of identification and check cashing involves 
the whole range of nicety, finesse, tact, diplomacy and judg- 
ment. Many banks during certain hours of the day present a 
scene like a New York City subway rush. Everything ap- 
pears to be in rapid motion. There is much coming and going. 
The lines in front of the tellers’ windows have many persons 
who wait impatiently to get their cash and be about their 
business. Numerous callers wait to see the officers. 

For these very reasons the bank must be invariably on its 
guard; it must exercise extreme care, not only for its own 
sake, not merely for the good reputation of its officers and 
employees and the profit of the stockholders, but for the pro- 
tection of its customers as well. Someone must be sure that 
the man who rushes in to cash a check for $10, or a great 
deal more, is not so much in a hurry to get back to his work 
as to get away with money which does not belong to him. 

But banks have lost business through lack of judgment in 
refusing to cash a check. The teller cannot demand identifi- 
cation in a loud aggressive voice. Tellers and officers must 
not give offense, they cannot antagonize, and yet they must 
use tremendous caution. Somehow the idea has to be con- 
veyed to the public that the bank is exercising care not for 
the sake of being agreeable but for the protection of all 
concerned. 

“This is the largest bank for a hundred miles along the 
coast,” the cashier of an institution in an important resort 
center told me last Summer, “and there are 30 or 40 beaches 
along here. You can imagine the number of strangers who 
come in to cash checks. Everybody dresses alike nowadays 
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Five Billion Checks a Year 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


DECEMBER 
1938 


and it is difficult to distinguish between the owner of a 
yacht who can write out his check for any amount and the 
boy or girl in slacks who is on a two weeks’ camping trip. 
“Our tellers have to use finesse, for these strangers may be 
big figures in their home towns, and the women may be the 
wives of bank presidents or directors. Yet only recently a 
well dressed man cashed a check for $10; he said his car had 
broken down and would we help him. He gave a Park Avenue 
address in New York, but we learned to our grief that he had 
worked the same game only a few miles away the day before. 


A REAL SERVICE 


“ON the other hand we were able the same day to let a 
yachtsman have quite a large sum and it was a great favor to 
him. For his boat had gone bad and his wife needed an im- 
mediate operation in the local hospital; he naturally had to 
have cash right away, and identification was easy. 

“This city has a large floating population at all times, and 
we cash checks for all kinds of people. On the whole it works 
out well enough. Sometimes when I stop to think about it I 
just cannot conceive how a bank accepts so much on faith 
and yet is able to get away with it. We give you cash and we 
don’t get our money back for several days. Yet people hate 
to pay an exchange charge and I sometimes think they are 
under the impression that we make a profit in changing a 
ten dollar bill into ten ones. 

“No, I am not exaggerating. This whole business of cash- 
ing checks is a mystery to many people. One reason is that 
activity on the floor of the bank gives an impression of busi- 
ness and therefore of profits. Even some bank directors have 
difficulty in getting the idea out of their minds that mere 
activity means profit. Many of them are store owners and 
activity on the floor is likely to represent a profit in their line 
of business. You noticed the man who came in a few minutes 
ago and talked with me very briefly at the other desk? 
Well, I made him a collateral loan, and there was more profit 
made for this bank in that one loan than in all the hundreds 
of people who have been in and out of here this morning.” 

This banker’s analysis of what makes for profits in banking 
may or may not be overdrawn. But banks remain the logical 
place for the cashing of checks for strangers with proper 
identification, as well as for customers. 

The fact is that banks perform a great public service in 
cashing checks, but in order to do so safely their staffs must 
develop fully the ability to size up or judge every individual 
who comes there for that purpose. 
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Liabilities of Bank Directors 


By LEO T. CROWLEY as told to GEORGE E. ANDERSON 


This is the third and last article of a series in which the 
chairman of the F.DJI.C. has discussed a subject of vital 
importance to members of bank boards. 


E criminal prosecution of bank directors, with other 
bank officers, under Federal statutes for misfeasance or 
malfeasance in office largely represents efforts of Con- 

gress to bolster new laws and regulations designed to prevent 
abuses which have been considered responsible for banking 
and other business troubles of recent years. 

There are also, as a matter of course, cases in which 
criminal laws have been extended to cover fraud in various 
guises growing out of or made possible by the banking laws 
in general. Prior to 1936 bank law violations under Federal 
acts applied only to officers, directors and employees of 
banks subject to the National Bank Act and the Federal 
Reserve Act but by the Banking Act of 1935 the provisions 
of Sec. 5209 of the Revised Statutes and those of Sec. 22a of 
the Federal Reserve Act applying to the payment of gratui- 
ties to bank examiners were extended to nonmember state 
banks in the F.D.I.C. and thus now apply to most banks. 

The great majority of prosecutions ar‘ .e under Sec. 5209 
which applies to embezzlement, the issue of notes and other 
forms of theft or fraud, but there are other provisions which 
have particularly to do with bank management in which a 
bank director is more individually concerned. 

Under statutes of the United States a bank director is 
liable for criminal prosecution with a penalty, unless other- 
wise stated, of a fine up to $5,000 or imprisonment up to 
five years or both for: 

Certifying any check on his bank unless drawer has suffi- 
cient funds to cover. The bank will be held for the check but 
the director will be held for wilful violation of the law. Ap- 
plies to all Reserve and member banks. 

Embezzlement in any form, wilful misapplication of 
funds, issuing and putting into circulation notes, issuing 
certificates of deposit, bills of exchange or similar paper, 
making false entries in books or false statements to the repre- 
sentative of any supervisory agency with intent to defraud 
or injure the bank or any person. Applies to all member and 
insured banks and member bank holding companies. 

Making a loan or granting a gratuity to any bank exam- 
iner having authority to examine director’s bank. Penalty, 
fine up to $5,000 or imprisonment up to one year or both 
plus fine of the amount of gratuity or loan so given. Applies 
to all member and insured banks. 

Accepting a fee or commission for making a loan. Applies 
to member banks. 

Making a loan to or accepting a loan from any director, 
officer or employee of any funds held in trust by the bank. 

Failure to disclose to proper authority any knowledge he 
may have of the commission of a felony cognizable by United 
States courts. Fine up to $500 and imprisonment up to three 
years or both. 
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Continuing violation of any law relating to his bank or 
continuing unsafe or unsound practices in conducting the 
business of the bank after warning by the Comptroller of the 
Currency or Federal Reserve Agent. Penalty, removal and 
fine if he participates further in the business of the bank. 

Consenting to any money contribution by his bank in 
connection with any election to a political office. For viola- 
tion a bank may be fined up to $5,000 and every officer or 
director may be fined from $250 to $1,000 or imprisonment 
up to one year or both. Applies to any national bank or 
corporation organized by any laws of Congress. 

Violating any provision of the Securities and Exchanges 
Act. Penalty, fine up to $10,000 or imprisonment for two 
years or both. 

In addition to their own personal and individual liabilities 
directors can also place their institution in jeopardy by 
violating the statute prescribing qualifications of directors, 
knowingly violating provisions of the National Bank Act, 
and improperly certifying to checks as mentioned in connec- 
tion with personal liability. Loss of charter, loss of member- 
ship in the Federal Reserve System or loss of membership in 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation are some of the 
penalties they incur. 


SOME STATE LAWS 


CRIMINAL acts thus listed are those cognizable under the 
laws of the United States. In some respects they supplement 
the laws of the several states. As a rule, the latter apply only 
to cases of fraud and theft in their many forms and prosecu- 
tion therefor lies within the jurisdiction of state rather than 
Federal courts. In some states, however, criminal prosecu- 
tions are indicated for violations of state banking laws. No 
bank director can safely and properly fulfill the duties of his 
office without a thorough knowledge of the statutes of his 
state bearing upon them. 

Penalties for criminal violation of the acts governing bank 
management are heavy, especially under the Federal stat- 
utes. Offenses committed under the Federal banking acts are 
prosecuted in the Federal courts and the latter are rather 
well known for their stiff sentences. Moreover, there are 
usually few single counts in prosecutions of this sort. Viola- 
tions of the banking acts almost invariably are found in 
bunches, the accumulated result of a long course of bad 
banking, negligence, improper control and misuse of funds 
and crimes to hide other crimes. A penalty of fines up to 
$5,000 or imprisonment up to five years on each count may 
easily spell financial, not to mention moral, ruin to any 
director or officer involved. For the most part prosecutions 
have reached after executive officers rather than directors as 
more directly responsible for the wrong doing, particularly 
since it has been found difficult to fix direct responsibility 
upon individual directors, but the danger of the latter is 
evident. 

He is an unwise director, indeed, who considers taking 
any risk and a bold one who dares to do so. 


BANKING 


bank robberies in the past two or three years is the 

culminative result of several factors, chief of which, 
perhaps, is the increasing cooperation between state and 
Federal authorities made possible by the Federal legislation 
of four years ago. Supporting this cooperation, however, is 
constantly improved machinery of detection, apprehension 
and conviction of criminals. 

State and national law officers have found that radio 
communication has become the most important single factor 
in the striking improvement in the crime situation. Not only 
has the development of state and interstate police radio 
services resulted in the prompt and more general apprehen- 
sion of criminals, but it also has other important results. 
One is a marked improvement in the morale of law officers. 
Another is the corresponding demoralization of organized 
crime itself. The criminal now realizes that he faces a set of 
conditions entirely different from those of five or six years 
ago when bank robbery was a recognized industry in the 
nether world. 


ik steady decrease in the number and importance of 


AN EXAMPLE OF COOPERATION 


INCREASING cooperation between banks and law officers 
in connection with the radio also has become an important 
factor. The Federal Bureau of Investigation cites as an 
example the case of the attempted robbery of a western bank. 
Two men entered the front door of the Broadway and Flor- 
ence Branch of the Security First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, one stopping just inside and the other walking 
directly to the manager’s compartment. This man showed 
the manager a gun which was just inside his belt with the 
handle protruding. He immediately advised the banker that 
it was a holdup and warned him not to give any alarm. The 
bandit then handed the manager a paper bag and requested 
him to fill it with money from the several tellers’ cages. This 
was done; but the robber complained that the amount 
turned over was not all of the loose currency. 

While he was making this complaint and while the man- 
ager was stalling for time, one of the women employees be- 
came apprehensive over the actions of the manager and the 
appearance of the two strangers and tripped an alarm switch 
notifying the police. Policemen in radio cars immediately 
came to the bank. The robber standing in the doorway was 
not noticed and at the sight of the policemen disappeared. 
The policemen entered the bank, walked over to the manager 
who, in compliance with instructions previously received 
from the bandit, informed them that everything was all 
right. The policemen upon receiving this information turned 
and had started to leave when they noticed one of the tellers 
motion to them. He pointed back, whereupon the officers 
turned and seized the bandit. 

The bandit, when taken into custody, turned out to be 
Verne Miller. Special agents of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation and Los Angeles police department officers, in ques- 
tioning Miller, ascertained the names of two accomplices. 
All three were tried, found guilty and sentenced. This case is 
a splendid example of what can be accomplished by the 
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Closing the Police Radio Net 


cooperation of bank employees, local police officers and 
Federal officers aided by radio. 

Many police departments in large cities throughout the 
country have utilized their radio patrol officers while cruising 
in patrol cars to list all of the banks in their respective dis- 
tricts, giving geographical location and the time of opening 
and closing of each bank. The above data are then incorpo- 
rated into the form of a booklet and these booklets are 
placed in each radio patrol car for future use and guidance 
and also for the information of any new officer assigned to 
that particular territory. 

To cope with the possibility that pursued criminals are 
themselves tuning in on police broadcasts, police depart- 
ments in various parts of the country have devised codes 
for the transmission of secret and important messages. Other 
police departments used the system of radioing designated 
cars to call their offices at which time the information is 
related to them telephonically. The use of codes must of 
necessity be limited to emergencies and the codes must be 
simple. Otherwise the officer receiving the message would 
lose the one advantage gained—speed—by taking out time 
to decipher the coded message. 

A case that clearly reflects the accomplishments to be at- 
tained by the use of the secret code in radio work in coopera- 
tion with local and Federal officers in undertaking the appre- 
hension of criminals is a case which took place in a southern 
city in 1937. At 10:15 A.M., November 18, 1937, C. L. 
Temple, chief of police of South Hill, Virginia, telephonically 
advised the local office of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion at Richmond that he had information that three mem- 
bers of the William Payne gang, a notorious band of bank 
robbers, murderers and escaped convicts, had been seen 
leaving a cafe in the southern part of the state that morning. 
He advised that the gang was headed north on a main high- 
way as far as he could determine from the information he 
had. He furnished a general description of the car and the 
license number, but had no physical descriptions of the men. 
The bureau agent receiving this information immediately 
notified the local police and the bureau offices of the adjacent 
cities, who in turn notified their local police departments, 
and a general coded alarm was broadcast to all law enforce- 
ment agencies in three states. 

The roads were blockaded and in less than one hour from 
the time the information was first received an alert state 
trooper spotted the suspected car. The criminals were taken 
into custody and, upon being questioned by state troopers 
and a bureau agent, they admitted their identity. 

One of the most interesting cases in recent years, which 
clearly depicts the radio as the greatest means of communi- 
cation at the command of the law, was the apprehension of 
Robert J. Suhay, with aliases, and Glen J. Applegate, with 
numerous aliases, two notorious bank robbers who, while on 
parole, robbed a Federal Reserve bank and murdered 
Wimberly W. Baker, a special agent of the F.B.I., at the post 
office, Topeka, Kansas. Through a description broadcast 
over the radio their capture was effected within 12 hours 
after they had shot Baker in the back. 
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A Capsule for the Utopians 


In this article McGill University’s professor emeritus of 
political economy pries into the economic and social system 
of the year 6939 A.D. 


LEARNED from the current columns of the press that 
i] on September 21 last a “Time Capsule”, containing a 

sort of summary record of our present civilization, was 
buried in the ground on the site of the Westinghouse Build- 
ing, in the World’s Fair Grounds at New York. The Cap- 
sule contained a “message” addressed to the inhabitants 
of the world, 5,000 years hence. They must on no account 
open it sooner, and not even get impatient during the last 
thousand years (always the trying time with a capsule), 
but must wait till the Autumn Equinox of the year A.D. 
6939. The Autumn Equinox is guaranteed to be on time, 
and insured at Lloyd’s. It seems the only certainty in the 
enterprise. 

The opening of the pie when the birds began to sing will 
be nothing beside the opening of the time capsule. There 
will pour out on the grass—mechanical grass made of metal 
floss—a great pile of books containing, they say, 10,000,000 
words, and with them 1,000 pictures done on 1,100 feet of 
microfilm. There will be books of science, dictionaries, cur- 
rent magazines, and—think of it!—a mail order catalogue. 
They can order anything they like! After all, there’s 5,000 
years of credit behind them. 


SOME INTERESTING READING 


WON’T they have a big time, those “‘fellers” of the future! 
And won’t they be interested, the curious devils! They’ll sit 
down on their artificial grass and just read and read and 
read! They’ll get the whole inside story of the Omaha Prima- 
ries last spring—or was it Omaha?,—anyway, I mean where 
the crooked work was. They’ll get a light on the Big Sister 
Movement in Mexico that they never had before, and 
understand for the first time in all that 5,000 years who 
were the two legendary gods of Europe 5,000 years before 
them, whom they had read of as Hit and Miss. 

Wonderful, isn’t it? But personally my first reaction—I 
always “react” from everything I read; react backwards; 
it’s the thing to do—my first reaction when I read about the 
burying of the Capsule was one of bitter disappointment. 
If only I had known of it sooner! There are certain things 
that I would have liked to put in for those people to read. 
For instance, I had a rather severe row with a railway this 
past Summer up at my country home, over the question of 
pasture and right of way. I’d like to have got that straight 
for them. And there was an article I wrote that I think the 
little bugs would have enjoyed. But let it go! These, at best, 
are personal things. 

But after the first reaction was over, I began setting to 
work to think in serious reality about that 5,000 years. It isa 
long time, isn’t it? There’s almost a sort of instinctive feel- 
ing against trying to look so far. Yet there are some things 
we would really want to know about the people at 5,000 
years hence, not for the amusement of mere imagination, 
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not for their sake then, but for our sake now—and by us I 
mean the present inhabitants of the present world. 

How much that we see around us will endure? How much 
of our life and civilization is permanent, or at least suffi- 
ciently lasting to go through 5,000 years without change. 
This is a question that may well be asked by such common- 
sense people as economists and bankers. Both have notori- 
ously bad reputations. An economist is known to pursue a 
dismal science: a banker is known to have no soul. Yet each 
of them, and the business world generally, would be greatly 
aided in the attitude he ought to take towards social legisla- 
tion, if we could formulate an outline of what is the essential 
part of our social structure, destined to be still here 5,000 
years hence, unless some weird catastrophe intervenes to 
overwhelm our society itself. This would give us a touchstone 
or test by which to judge proposals of reform. 


BEDROCK INDIVIDUALISM 


NOW Iam an individualist. I won’t say a “rugged” individ- 
ualist: that implies a pair of overalls, with one-way suspend- 
ers and the need of a shave. But I am at least a convinced 
and inconvertible individualist. I do not think, I cannot 
imagine, that society can ever rest on anything else than the 
individual effort of each for himself. Men can work in no 
other way except for themselves and for those so near and 
dear to them as to count as part of themselves. Artists often 
work “‘for art’s sake” but their work in that sense is play. 
No one shovels coal for coal’s sake. In moments of heroism 
and devotion men rise above their own interests, but only in 
moments, not eight hours a day, six days a week. Only saints 
do this, or impossible Utopians in flowing gowns, living in a 
Utopian commonwealth, where work is equitably divided up 
by “Boards” of infinite unselfishness, each person assigned 
to his task and going to it singing. But this is not for real men 
and women. Individualism is the bedrock. 

Nor can we imagine society changed by reason of any 
change in mankind himself, physically or psychologically, in 
so short a period as 5,000 years. The best anthropologists 
agree that there has been on this earth a thing that you could 
call a man, and couldn’t call an ape, for at least 20,000,000 
years! Beyond that figure, twenty million, the scientist 
quarrels a little; judged astronomically and cosmologically 
the figure is pitiably small and some of them hate to accept 
it. But such as it is, they give it to us; and if we wonder how 
the races of man changed to black or yellow, dolichocephalic 
or shortheaded, at least they’ve had lots of time to do it. 

Our little 5,000 years will make no difference. Nor with the 
physical world itself. The continent of America moves a yard 
or so westward every year. It has, some say, in the lapse of 
ages, broken off from Africa and floated to where it is. But in 
5,000 years it will only have gone a mile or two further, and 
it’s probably slackening anyway. We’ll have lots of time to 
adjust our foreign policy. So, too, with climate—the changes 
are too slow to matter. The earth wobbles a little as it spins. 
It slackens its speed. It cools relentlessly. As an astronomer 
sees it, the place is insecure, headed for a full stop in infinite 
cold. But 5,000 years! That’s nothing. 
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By STEPHEN LEACOCK 


So too with the animal man. Our only difference from the 
men of 5,000 years ago comes from the change of environ- 
ment made by piling up successive mechanical progress. The 
brain and the body are unchanged. Mediaeval armour, 
taken in a little at the stomach, will still fit an American 
business man. The mathematics of the Greeks, in Plato’s 
time, required quite as much brains as the best of ours. All 
the mass of stuff cluttered around us, telephones, radios and 
moving pictures, Plato would have understood in 10 minutes 
—as much as most of us do; and if he didn’t, most of us 
couldn’t help him. We are apt to mistake our inheritance for 
ourselves—as a duke confuses his estate with what he really 
is. 

These, then, are unchanging things. Now turn to things 
that change. And here with one swipe of the brush I wipe out 
from the picture much that forms the background of our 
present individual life. Gone in five thousand years, gone in 
far less, will be all question of peace and war among the na- 
tions—and, indeed, of the nations themselves as we now 
know them. Already it is clear and over-clear that the means 
of destruction have outrun the will to use them. None but a 
world of devils would use, and continue to use, the hideous 
means of death that we hold already and see in prospect—a 
mechanism that obliterates human courage, mocks at human 
endurance and offers to us either peace on earth or hell on 
earth. 


A UNIFIED WORLD 


OUR choice, in fact, has been made. The peace settlement at 
Munich ranks among the half dozen great events of the 
world, such as the defeat of invading Asia by the Greeks, the 
discovery of America and the French Revolution. The real 
meaning of the settlement is that civilized mankind now en- 
tertains everywhere a mass feeling of horror against war. In 
England men girded themselves up yesterday not as those 
about to fight, jubilant of victory, but as those ready and 
willing to die. 

This is not to say that there will be no war, great or small, 
but that the world trend against it is already there. Not five 
thousand, but a few hundred years will see a world that is 
unified—the details we cannot see—into a single system. 
Nations will still exist, as histories, as sympathies, as affilia- 
tions, but not as organizations for peace or war. Our economic 
life compels this. The distribution of power, aerial transport, 
world communication and trade, the utilization of the un- 
touched resources of empty continents—these things cannot 
pursue their inevitable course in our present framework made 
of the wreckage of feudalism and of the conflict of dynasties. 

But as we pass from the frame to the inner content, I think 
we shall find the individual still there as indestructible as the 
atom. In this world of 5,000 years away the individual will 
still be as he is now, mainly and chiefly on his own—wanting 
to work for himself, to have property for himself, willing to 
look after his own children and even his own grandmother, 
but not yours. Utopian beings, gorged with easy plenty, can 
be imagined working freely together, each for all, as much or 
as little as they like. But not real people. Hours of labor will 
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keep on shortening, with the progress of invention and tech- 
nique, till they move towards the point of indifference; but 
they will never quite reach it. There will be still too many 
new things to want, so that there will always be a little bit 
too much work to be done for fun. If only one hour of coal 
shovelling made a day’s work, it could turn into a game like 
golf, and work would vanish. But it won’t. There will be al- 
ways just too much. And even in this bettered world, with 
outside peace and inside bread and work for all, the individ- 
ual must still look after himself, and will. With community 
services extended twentyfold, sweeping clean the areas of 
recreation, of health and perhaps of transport, the individual 
will still be there, with his own property—and making his 
own will to “leave” something, if it’s only his overcoat. 


POOR OLD MONEY! 


MONEY, too, I am certain, will remain. Poor old money! 
From its first appearance an object of distrust and vitupera- 
tion, and there it is, still going strong, although the oldest 
gold coins, from Asia Minor, date back 3,000 years. Money 
has been called the root of all evil. Aristotle looked sideways 
at it, called money “barren” and interest robbery. Virgil 
cursed at the thirst for gold. The Church of the Middle Ages 
forbade all interest. Socialism, every earlier socialism, tried 
to shake money off altogether, Communism to step out from 
under it. All such attempts fail and always will. The truth is 
that of all the social expedients that made for human prog- 
ress money stands second to none. It ranks with printing, 
with the electric telegraph and the radio. No one invented it; 
like Topsy, it just grew, and in one form or other—gold 
coins, brass buttons or paper dollars—or in the wider form of 
credit documents, it has always been with us and always will. 
The existence of individual property and individual control 
(inside a certain social regulation) of one’s own life, necessi- 
tates exchange; money and credit supply a mechanism of 
exchange without which society cannot exist. The Utopian 
socialists, still in their flowing gowns, eating at free tables 
and taking what they want from communal emporiums, are 
just a flock of imaginary crows. They mean nothing more 
than an army of tramps or grasshoppers. 

But stop. That’s far enough to pry into the future. The 
Romans used to think it brought bad luck to “ask too far’. 
There is always the chance that things may go wrong with 
humanity in the mass. 

It is helpful, now, that we have just escaped from incipient 
disaster, to pause for a moment to think what might have 
happened, if there had been, in place of the Munich settle- 
ment, the outbreak of a European war, merged into world 
war and world chaos, and with it that downfall of western 
civilization of which Spengler has written so mournfully. 

Do you know what would happen then? Silently and 
slowly in the 5,000 years, while the Capsule slept, Nature 
would come to its own again. 

America would turn again to what it was when the Cabots 
and the Verrazanos sailed its shores; New England, lonely 
rocks and stubborn trees, fighting the Atlantic storm; 
New York only a stretch of broad mud flats and silted 
sand with tides and currents moving in and out among the 
rushes. 

And somewhere, away from underneath, would be the 
buried Capsule, till at last, when 5,000 years had rolled 
away, the mocking Genius of Destiny by some convulsion of 
the ground, would cast it out on a mud flat, at low tide. A 
grinning Baboon-Man, moved down in Evolution, would 
stop as he stumbled over it and say, “ Boys, what’s this?” 
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The Employment Interview 


By J. STANLEY BROWN 


The author is Personnel Director of the Chemical Bank & 
Trust Company, New York City. 


F all the personnel functions, the employment interview 

Q is possibly the easiest to handle correctly. An amateur 

can do it as well as a professional. Yet there will prob- 

ably be little criticism of the statement that it is too often 
handled most ineptly. 

In the first place, the interviewer must have a clearly-de- 
fined picture of what he is looking for—and why. It is simply 
all wrong, for instance, for the interviewer to conduct a per- 
petual search for vice-presidential material. In the banking 
world, a great majority of us must always be hewers of wood 
and drawers of water; and the interviewer who conceals that 
fact from prospective employees is doing much harm to his 
institution and his employees. 

The self-respecting, normally intelligent applicant who 
has no illusions about, even no real desire for, an eventual 
vice-presidency, is often as not a better “find” than the 140 
1.Q. personality-plus, go-getter. It depends entirely on the 
percentage of go-getters in your ranks already. If there are 
too few, your organization needs stepping up; your future 
official requirements demand consideration. If there are too 
many, your organization will be jealousy-torn from stem to 
stern, your future official requirements will be over-antici- 
pated, your current daily work slipshod or neglected. 
Ambition is an excellent quality when mixed with common 
sense; but over-ambition has killed many institutions, 
as well as many individuals, since Julius Caesar set the 
fashion. 

At this point, someone will inevitably arise to a point of 
information. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” says he, “that I should delib- 
erately employ people who intend to remain in the ranks all 
their lives? That competition for executive positions should 
be artificially limited?” 

I mean to say that your employment interviewer can 
only staff your bank 100 per cent go-getter by misrep- 
resenting what he has to offer, or by swallowing the 
candidates’ misrepresentaiions as to what they intend to 
give. For instance, suppose your bank has a personnel of 100, 
and you anticipate perhaps five promotions to official status 
within the next five years. And suppose that, of your 100 
employees, 50 are now of official calibre. Do you suppose 
those 50 are unaware of their potentialities? And when you 
drag in Number 51 from college, how long will it take him to 
sense the situation? And when he does, just how happy is he 
going to be? 

So, I repeat, the steady-going, even tempered, self- 
respecting fellow with no ambition for the cashier’s job, is a 
jewel of great price. He’ll do his share in building your in- 
stitution, if you’ll let him. But he’ll have to have your hearty 
respect and consideration. And he will have that, if you will 
occasionally pause to consider what percentage of your 
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“Your choice of today’s beginners will dictate the 
character of tommorrow’s bank. And your choices will 
be correct if you follow only two simple rules: 

(1) Know exactly what you are looking for, and why. 

(2) Have the patience to take perfectly simple, com- 
monsense steps to find it.” 


bank’s deposits are owned by people who want but little here 
below, but want that little secure. 

After your interviewer has decided whether he wants that 
bookkeeping vacancy filled for keeps, or whether he wants a 
potential vice-president, he must somehow make the candi- 
date do the talking. After all, what you want is to know about 
him—he’ll find out enough about you, later on. 

Getting an “experienced” applicant to talk is rather easy. 
For instance, if he is a bookkeeper, you inquire as to systems 
in the bank he last worked for. You ask the size of his ledger, 
stop-payment and signature procedures. You discover, or 
hope you do, why he left the last job; and you probe his at- 
titude toward previous employers. It is easy to get him to 
talk, for you have something to talk about. 

Don’t forget his attitude, his philosophy of life. Find out 
what he stands for and what he intends to do about it. That 
is really the whole point of the interview. 

But what about the beginner? How can you make him 
talk? 

Of course, there is a great deal to talk about. Try football, 
or basketball, or tennis. You’ll find common ground there. 
But what good will that . . . wait a minute. You are, you 
remember, searching out his attitudes, his home training, his 
viewpoints on things in general. If he admits that his foot- 
ball team had a bad year, but will do better next year, give 
the lad credit. If he whines that the visiting team stole the 
crucial game, watch out. 

His interest in banking? Well, if he admits that he isn’t par- 
ticularly interested, wants any old job, be careful. Naturally, 
if he is smart or has been shrewdly coached, he will tell you 
that he was born with an interest in banking. That may bea 
recommendation; but what’s the record? Has he studied 
mathematics and bookkeeping and economics, or has he 
avoided them? If he avoided or flunked them, his interest in 
banking probably began when somebody informed him of 
your vacancy. 

His health? Tell him he doesn’t look so well, and see what 
his answer is. His associates? Ask what he was doing last 
Saturday night and the Saturday before that. 

As to his self-control, his tactfulness, try criticizing him 
just a little. Tell him his school record hasn’t been too good, 
or perhaps that his finger nails are mourning a bit too 
deeply. Certainly, he will resent the observation—but how? 
Will a chip appear on his shoulder? Will he cringe and 
whine? Or will he give you a man to man admission or a 
satisfactory excuse? In any event, you’ll discover what you 
want to know about his temperament. If he cannot take 
criticism, better look around some more. 
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How Field Warehousing Works 


By EDWARD H. COLLINS 


The author is Associate Financial Editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune. 


HERE is a well established tradition that business 

practices which trace their origins to periods of depres- 

sion are likely to prove hardier, and to show a steadier 
and healthier rate of growth, than those born under what 
would seem to be happier auspices. 

Undoubtedly this tradition explains in a large measure the 
present thriving popularity of a device which, until the 
early 30’s, was all but unknown to a majority of bankers— 
lending to producers and processors on field warehouse re- 
ceipts. Ten years ago, according to a recent estimate, there 
were not more than a hundred field warehouses in the coun- 
try; today the total is placed conservatively at 3,000. And, 
quite naturally, as the number of these enterprises has mul- 
tiplied, banking familiarity with this lending mechanism has 
increased. In consequence, not only have many city banks 
found it worth their while to set up departments to handle 
warehouse loans but country bankers have come to realize 
that this newest offshoot of the warehousing industry— 
field warehousing—has thrown open to them opportunities 
which were non-existent so long as the business was confined 
to public storage and terminal plants in the large cities. 

As noted, the depression gave the device of field ware- 
housing its real start. Bankers, made apprehensive by bank 
runs, were skeptical in the early 30’s of any but the most 
liquid loans. Yet money was extraordinarily easy, and as a 
result security investments which were both safe and 
liquid offered almost no margin of profit. These conditions 
created an abnormal demand for sound collateral loans. At 
the same time, with their capital depleted and with bor- 
rowing against a general credit line difficult, business men 
were in a mood to embrace any mechanism which would en- 
able them to raise cash on reasonable terms without the ne- 
cessity of pledging their fixed assets. 


PROCEDURE IS SIMPLE 


PRIOR to the rise of field warehousing, the producer, such 
as the wheat or cotton farmer, sent his product to the 
primary market where it was warehoused. But it was not 
until field warehousing came along that a basis for ware- 
house loans was made available for those innumerable manu- 
facturers who turned out bulky, slow-moving merchandise, 
but had no facilities near at hand for warehousing them. 
The field warehouse met this problem by bringing the ware- 
house to the commodity, instead of forcing the commodity 
to go to the warehouse. 

The characteristic feature of the field warehouse is that it 
stores a firm’s inventory right where it is, and thereby turns 
such inventory into liquid collateral without the necessity 
of hauling it at considerable cost to a distant part of town, 
or even to a distant city. 

The procedure is comparatively simple. The field ware- 
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houseman first exercises a bona fide lease of a building, or 
space in a building, owned by the manufacturer. He then 
hires a custodian and places him in charge of such goods as 
the manufacturer wishes to warehouse. The custodian is 
bonded so as to assure his good faith in the administration of 
his task. The building is placarded in such a way as to leave 
no doubt that, so long as the lease runs, it is to be regarded as 
housing an enterprise absolutely separate and distinct from 
the business of the manufacturing plant. Each group, or 
stock, of goods is conspicuously ticketed for identification. 

When this has been done, the warehouseman locks the 
storehouse and turns the key over to his appointed custodian. 
From that time on the goods are kept not only legally, but 
physically, strictly in his possession, and all the rules which 
apply to general warehousing practices obtain. Not only is no 
one permitted access to the “warehouse” thus created with- 
out written consent, but the integrity of the collateral is 
checked from time to time, when field warehousing is care- 
fully conducted, by surprise audits. 


COUNTRY BANKER’S INTEREST IN IT 


SO far as the banker is concerned—and particularly che 
country banker—the importance of field warehousing is not 
that it introduces a new form of collateral, but that it extends 
the use of such collateral to many new products. The ware- 
housing of whiskey, cold storage goods, and staple farm prod- 
ucts is a long established custom. But under field warehous- 
ing warehouse receipts are now issued against a long list of 
other more or less standard products. 

With field warehousemen anxious to bring bankers and 
businessmen together, and with warehouse receipts issuable 
now against such a wide assortment of products there is 
much less reason than before for the country banker to yield 
a monopoly on this type of commercial loan to his city cousin. 
Obviously, he is better acquainted with the loan situation in 
the case of his own local industries than a banker many 
miles away. This applies whether he is in the center of the 
dairy industry and the question is one of warehousing a stock 
of cheese, or whether he is in a lumber region and the question 
involves the credit and market situation in respect to that 
product. Moreover, it must be remembered that although 
the national bank law and many state laws strictly limit 
the amount that may be lent to one customer on an open line- 
of credit, the bank with small capital is not similarly handi- 
capped when it comes to sound collateral loans against self- 
liquidation collected in the form of warehouse receipts. 
Thirteen states, for example, have no limit on the amount 
that may be lent on this type of security, while national banks 
may in exceptionally favorable cases, lend as much as 60 per 
cent of the capital. Fourteen states are exceptions to this 
general rule, offering the same limits to secured as to unse- 
cured loans. But even when this is the case and the country 
bank finds that it is not in a position to swing as much busi- 
ness as it can get, there is always the alternative of sharing 
such loans with its city bank correspondent. 
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The United States —By J. M. CONWAY 


Mr. Conway is president of the Hoberg Paper Mills, Inc., 
Green Bay, Wisconsin. He discusses here the problem of 
jinancing small businesses. 


FEW months ago there was invited to Washington a 
group of men representing what was called “small 
business.”” It seems to have been the intention of 

the Government to find out what the problems of these 
business men were and, if possible, do something for them. 
The reasons were, of course, that there are countless small 
business men in the country whose activities affect the 
general prosperity in countless ways. Also the fact that the 
Government wanted to do something for them seems to have 
implied that they needed something done, and were unable 
to do it for themselves. 

Out of this meeting at Washington came many construc- 
tive ideas. The most generally emphasized idea was that the 
small business men were fully conscious of their own prob- 
lems, resented being regarded as helpless; and they were 
very definite in their assertions that they could take care of 
themselves if they were given a fair break. 

Many of these men seem to regard access to the capital 
markets as part of the fair deal. The great corporations are 
well padded with working funds and can place large bond 
issues with investors and moneyed institutions almost as a 
matter of course. The little business man, however, can only 
read about the good fortune of his giant competitors. Nobody 
seems much interested in small capital loans, or $100,000 
bond issues, to say nothing of local issues of common or pre- 
ferred stocks. Back in the so-called good old days, matters 
were quite different. 


THOSE “GOOD OLD DAYS” 


HOWEVER, those manufacturers who are hoping that 
the good old days will return are only indulging in wishful 
thinking. To show how impossible it will be for the times of 
easy finances to return, one has only to review some of the 
incidents that happened in those days. An able local manu- 
facturer would go to the city and market his small capital 
securities very readily. The issue would be retailed success- 
fully and some investment firm would make a fair and quick 
profit. This piece of business would encourage somebody 
with a crippled business, who would go from one investment 
banker to another and finally land in the offices of a pirate 
who would turn the issue over to a flock of sharpers to sell to 
widows and orphans. We all know what that led to. A large 
part of the anti-business feeling of the country, which found 
voice in the years following 1930, rose from people who had 
lost in the easy days of the 1920’s. 

As a result of the bitter feeling and the publicity given to 
financial mispractices, all the so-called New Deal legislation 
affecting the selling of new securities was enacted. We now 
have a Securities and Exchange Commission at Washington 
with power to impose all kinds of regulations upon borrowers. 
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Term Loans for 


Registration expenses and other costs run to a high figure, 
but large corporate borrowers need not worry about such ex- 
penses when they can issue long term debentures at rates as 
low as 234 per cent. The little manufacturer has to stand all 
the expense, which bulks larger in proportion to his small 
loan, and the interest rate he has to pay is not very much 
smaller than it used to be. In addition, nearly every state 
these days has its own local regulations. The hurdle the 
smaller manufacturer has to jump before he reaches the in- 
vestor is just too high. 

Furthermore, bankers who might be willing to take 
the ordinary business chances which bankers have to take 
are prevented from doing so by the new restrictions and 
regulations of the last few years. 


LOCAL SECURITIES 


THEN there is the state of mind of the investor. Some hold 
that he has lost faith in American industry, and that he now 
wants nothing but Government bonds, postage stamps or 
something like American Telephone 3s or Standard Oil 
234s. I do not believe this. As soon as local industry begins to 
make some money, the local investor will be just as ready 
to buy local securities as he ever was and to take the chances 
that go with the merchandise. America is never going to grow 
rich on postal savings or on riskless 234 per cent bonds. Good 
middle grade 5s and promising stocks will have to find ready 
takers if the country is to prosper. 

Business men can sit down and wait until the sky is clear— 
and the sky will clear. This might take a long time. The 
alternative is to start and do something about it. It will not 
be enough to hold the other man to blame and go on record 
as urging the other fellow to change his practices and get 
busy. 

In summary, here are some conclusions as to what would 
help the small manufacturing concerns or business institu- 
tions to find a reasonable market for their capital obligations: 

(a) The Securities and Exchange Commission should 
find means of making it less expensive for the small bor- 
rower to have his securities approved. 

(b) Rating agencies should modify their regulations to 
permit good securities of small companies to be considered 
as bank investments. At the present time, rating agencies do 
not rate small company bonds, even though many are as 
good a class of security as those which have high ratings. 

(c) If banks are able to purchase securities of small com- 
panies, this will encourage private investors to buy small 
business securities as they are now reluctant to do. 

(d) And finally, more consideration by banks and super- 
visory authorities should be given to character and capacity, 
rather than collateral. This will go a long way in helping the 
small borrower. Under present conditions, character, capac- 
ity and collateral are the predominant requisites for loans, 
with emphasis on the collateral. A little more emphasis placed 


on character and capacity would encourage the small 
borrower. 
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Small Business 


The author, a British economist and writer, makes his head- 
quarters in Manchester, great British textile center. 


Macmillan Report of 1930 was the question of pro- 

viding capitai for the smaller industrial unit. It was 
pointed out that no organization existed for the purpose of 
making loans to, or raising capital for, small concerns which 
had either to rely upon private finance to meet their needs 
or restrict their development when unable to make contact 
with private financiers. 

Though some eight years have elapsed since the report 
was issued, little of a practical nature has been done by 
bankers to meet the requirements of the small trader. Strange 
though it may appear to bankers in the United States, the 
provision of capital, other than short term, for industries 
whether small, medium or large, is not considered in Britain 
to be a banker’s province. If there is one thing the British 
banker desires to avoid it is the semi-permanent loan, even 
though the security may be first class. From the day he 
enters bank service, a British banker is repeatedly made 
aware that he must not sanction the granting of long term 
capital accommodation, but only make advances of a short 
term self-liquidating nature or loans that can be repaid 
within a reasonable time of demand. 


Misc the many matters of interest to bankers in the 


THE AVAILABLE FACILITIES 


WHAT facilities are available to the industrialist in need 
of further capital? Any soundly established business can, if 
sufficiently large, approach the general investing public 
through the medium of the new issue market in London. 
While the facilities there available are probably the best of 
their kind, there are a number of disadvantages, namely, 
the expense prohibits an issue by a smaller company, and 
furthermore, psychological factors have a marked influence 
on this market. When stock prices are firm or tending to rise 
new issues readily find favor, but when the reverse obtains it 
is courting disaster to make a public offer. Companies not 
large enough to be of interest to the London market can pro- 
cure capital through the number of financial organizations 
that specialize in meeting their needs. Through the services 
of these organizations capital for the acquisition of fixed 
assets in the form of plant and machinery, buildings, etc., 
or additional working capital, is available for any sound, well 
conducted, industrial unit, small though it may be. Other 
finance companies are prepared to find capital for the use of 
concerns having a large hire purchase or instalment pur- 
chase business. This latter service is one that has grown very 
considerably during recent years, though it is limited to 
companies interested in hire purchase. 

The financial organizations that cater to the small in- 
dustrial unit, however, are not prepared to provide capital 
for new or untried ventures; neither will they find funds to 
bolster an unsuccessful, moribund or redundant concern. 
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England — By F. BRADSHAW MAKIN 


“T am the custodian of depositors’ money which is due for 

repayment on demand or at short notice; therefore it is 
essential that I attach supreme importance to the rapidity 
with which my assets can be turned into cash,” may be 
said to reflect the mind of the average British banker 
when confronted with the request for a loan. It is there- 
fore, quite obvious, that the viewpoint of an industrialist 
on the question of financial accommodation is not the 
same as that of a banker. In view of this divergent out- 
look much of the criticism leveled against the banker falls 
to the ground if one accepts the established principles 
of British banking. 


Any loans granted are to enable the recipient to improve or 
enlarge his premises, to acquire new premises or more effi- 
cient machinery, or to provide working capital for under- 
taking a larger volume of trade. 

An applicant for a loan must be able to show a successful 
trading record and in general produce evidence that addi- 
tional finance is required to bring the business to full fruition, 
and that such capital cannot be obtained out of the existing 
resources of the business. The size, duration and type of loan 
will naturally depend on the particular circumstances, but 
as a general rule the repayment period is 20 years, and the 
rate of interest slightly lower than is obtainable on prefer- 
ence shares. The security will usually be a debenture. 

The functions of the organizations prepared to advance 
capital are considered supplementary and complementary to 
the functions of the banks in general, that is to say, the ob- 
ject is not to take an active part in the business by represen- 
tation on the directorate but only to provide finance. 

An attempt is being made through the cooperation of the 
government, banks, insurance companies and private insti- 
tutions to attract industries to the depressed areas by offer- 
ing special capital facilities. “Trading estate” companies 
have been established in the depressed areas and the main 
object of these companies is to erect and equip factories 
ready for occupation and to rent such factories to small 
industrial units. In this manner part of the fixed capital is 
provided by the estate company and not by the individual 
occupying the premises. The individual, however, is expected 
to provide the capital for plant and machinery and the neces- 
sary working capital. When the latter cannot be found by the 
individual, then the trading company through the medium 
of the Special Areas Reconstruction Association is prepared 
to make loans for a period averaging five years. The object of 
this S.A.R.A. is to help businesses not in a position to obtain 
assistance in the ordinary way from banks and similar insti- 
tutions. There has, however, been a marked lack of en- 
thusiasm for the work of the S.A.R.A. to date, and consid- 
erable criticism of the undue delay in the granting of loans 
and the stringent terms upon which a loan is made. It has 
been stated that the conditions insisted upon are very similar 
to those demanded by any ordinary bank. 
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Mr. Moyer is Assistant Manager, Insurance Company 
of North America, Chicago. 


r YHE recent increase in automobile production gives 
point to a survey which shows, among other things, 
that many banks are planning to increase their volume 

of automobile loans. 

For the third year a questionnaire was sent to middle 
western bankers with regard to this type of credit. The 
questions were divided between requests for specific infor- 
mation and for an expression of opinion. About 140 replies, 
mainly from the smaller cities and towns, were received. 

Of bankers replying, 50.6 per cent were under the impres- 
sion that currently the number of delinquents in proportion 
to loans eutstanding was no greater than last year. One-third 
of the replies indicated that in contrast with 1937 there 
were fewer delinquent payments. Only 16.1 per cent believed 
their delinquent customers were more numerous than a 
year ago. The facts do not bear out this opinion. On the 
average, delinquencies are almost the same as last year. 
Out of every 100 loans made, 5 are delinquent, and only 1.9 
for more than 30 days. 

The repossession ratio offers an equally interesting com- 
parison. Has unemployment and reduced income forced 
many car purchasers to default in their payments to banks, 
making repossession of the collateral mandatory? For every 
97 loans made the banker has one repossession. In 1937, the 
figure was one out of 215. Although the 1938 figure is more 
than twice that of last year, it compares most favorably 
with the finance companies’ average experience. In 1937 they 
repossessed one out of every 10.6 cars on which they made 
advances. 

For some reason the average dollar loss for each reposses- 
sion is less than half that of last year (1938, $16.14; 1937, 
$37.09), so the monetary loss remains about the same. 
It is difficult to explain why this figure has decreased so 
materially. Possibly the reduction in the amortization period 
and more adequate down payments provide the answer. If 
standard practice is observed on all loans and collections well 
maintained, losses after repossession can be reduced to a 
minimum. 

This experience is further checked as to its depression- 
proof qualities by the answer to the dual question on repos- 
sessions. Bankers were asked about the time during which 
repossessions were made—i.e., how many in the past twelve 
and six months. Slightly more than half (56.7 per cent) of 
the repossessions were made in the last six months when 
business was at its lowest ebb. Thus it would seem that as 
the recession continued and became worse borrowers who had 
bought automobiles repaid their loans quite satisfactorily. 

Where can the banker look for trouble? Well, the used car 
is something of a problem. There is the difficulty of determin- 
ing how much money to advance the used car buyer if the 
banker intends to maintain some relativity between the loan 
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Automobile Loan Experience 


By ARTHUR T. MOYER 


and the value of the car. Some bankers indicated that the 
used car was their real problem, although the opinion of 
59.7 per cent was that used car loans offered about the same 
collection and repossession problems as new car loans. Forty 
per cent indicated definitely that the used car was more 
troublesome; one reply held the used car deal superior to 
the new. Several said all repossessions were on used cars. 

Seventeen per cent of the bankers get their business from 
dealers who send them retail paper for discount; 19 per cent 
depend entirely on their own customers for these loans and 
will not discount dealer paper; 64 per cent accept both dis- 
count paper from dealers or make the arrangements directly 
with the car purchaser, if that is desired. 

Eighty-five per cent of the banks discounting dealer paper 
insist on a frequent financial statement from the dealer, 
while 15 per cent are accepting dealer paper, presumably with 
recourse to the dealer if the loan becomes delinquent, with- 
out knowing whether the dealer is financially solvent. 


AUTO LOAN TERMS 


FINANCE companies pay more attention to the terms of 
automobile loans than do bankers. Twelve per cent of the 
replies from bankers indicate that their terms are unorthodox 
and are dependent on individual circumstances; 88 per cent 
restrict their loans generally to what might be called “stand- 
ard terms,” although many make an exception occasionally. 

Less than half (41.2 per cent) of the bankers advertise 
their willingness to make automobile loans. Most agree 
that the results of advertising are not readily apparent. A 
few are very enthusiastic; others, indifferent. 

The average bank has increased its number of loans during 
the past year to 226, comparing with 189 reported last year. 
The average amount advanced to an individual car buyer 
remains about the same, approximately $300. 

Most bankers report no difficulties with automobile loans. 
To some this may seem surprising, but statistical evidence 
supports that conclusion. The problems of the 16 per cent 
who indicated difficulties seem to hinge about collections. 

The replies indicate that the average banker can expect 
to lend $100 with about $.05 of loss. The average bank mak- 
ing 226 such advances at $300 each will gross $4,668 at 6 
per cent discount. Of this gross, repossessions will cost $40.35. 

Perhaps the best answer to the question of the desirability 
of automobile loans is found in the answers about future 
expansion in this field. Fourteen per cent of the bankers said 
they did not plan to increase their volume. Of these, several 
had reached their maximum potentialities. A few others had 
about enough volume for their banks. Several were dissatis- 
fied with their experience. About 83 per cent answered “ Yes” 
to the question, “Do you plan to increase your automobile 
loans when business improves?” 

Satisfactory experience, coupled with opportunities which 
appear to be his for the asking, provides the average banker 
with sufficient reasons for making an attempt to augment his 
declining income from commercial loans. 
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The Back-to-School Movement 


By WILLIAM H. NEAL 


The author, former President of the Financial Advertisers 
Association, is Vice-president of the Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


only half the number of banks that operated 10 years 

ago, total enrollment in classes of the American In- 
stitute of Banking is the highest in the history of that organi- 
zation. The 1938 residence session of the Graduate School of 
Banking exceeded all attendance records and taxed the 
capacity of the School’s facilities. The regional conferences 
conducted by the American Bankers Association, which may 
quite correctly be termed two-day intensive schools in bank 
management, have increased in attendance and interest. 

In the past year there has developed the state bankers 
conference, affording the bankers of a single state an oppor- 
tunity for intensive study and discussion of mutual banking 
problems, particularly as these problems relate to local 
situations. 


B cnt hat are going to school again—and liking it! With 


IMPRESSIVE AND SIGNIFICANT 


TO one who has had the privilege of observing these con- 
ferences and schools, the awakened interest in banking edu- 
cation is both impressive and significant. The immediate 
response in attendance for any worth while program, the 
keen and sustained interest, the willingness of bank execu- 
tives—many of them senior officials—to leave their desks 
and sit for hour after hour in conference and lecture rooms, 
the absence of social frills or entertainment features to at- 
tract attendance—these factors immediately convince the 
observer that bankers are fully aware of the responsibility of 
the hour and recognize the need for broader technical knowl- 
edge and a better grasp of fundamentals to deal successfully 
with financial problems in a rapidly changing economic 
order. 

It is evident that bankers are preparing to meet the chal- 
lenge of changing times. They are approaching new situa- 
tions and new problems in an attitude of searching self analy- 
sis and are assuming a higher professional attitude toward 
their conduct of the business of banking. 

The result is greater interest in research, conferences, fo- 
rums, banking classes and schools than has ever been known. 

The state bankers conference is the latest of these develop- 
ments and has evolved as a natural outgrowth of this broad 
movement in banking education. As the movement gained 
momentum there was evident a need for some forum to sup- 
plement existing educational facilities. A plan was required 
that would do two things: first, provide an approach to the 
study and discussion of bank operations from the viewpoint 
of a more localized area; second, to bring a practical forum of 
high quality within easy access to a large proportion of the 
bank officers in that area. 

A single state seemed to be the proper unit for such an 
undertaking, and experience has already proved this type of 
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forum to be the proper and successful supplement to the In- 
stitute, the Graduate School and the regional conference. 
Another advantage of this program is that it gives opportu- 
nity for the joint sponsorship of three groups, all of which are 
necessary for complete success, namely, the state bankers 
association, a well organized and closely knit group in itself; 
the state banking department, representing the supervisory 
authorities for state institutions; and the state university, 
the natural head of the educational forces in that area. 


THE STATE CONFERENCES 


IN the Summer of 1937 North Carolina conducted the first 
fully developed program of this type. Other states followed 
quickly and this year a dozen or more state conferences have 
been held. Indications are that probably 25 states will hold 
educational conferences next year. 

Wherever the plan has been followed, the conference has 
proved successful and the demand for its continuation as an 
annual event has been practically unanimous. Another inter- 
esting effect is that instead of detracting from the work of the 
A.I.B. and the Graduate School, the state programs have 
served to intensify interest in these organizations and to em- 
phasize their facilities as the proper means for continuing 
educational effort on a more permanent and a more thorough 
basis. 

This year North Carolina conducted its second conference 
with increased attendance and a more intensive program. 
Profiting by experience, refinements and improvements were 
made in the program and procedure. The topics for discus- 
sion were fewer, but more time was devoted to each. The at- 
tendance of 250 bank officers was divided into two separate 
groups for more effective study and discussion, but each 
group covered the same ground under the same leaders. 

From this experience, as well as that of other states, a suc- 
cessful formula has been evolved for these state programs. 
As previously suggested, the full cooperation of the state 
bankers association, banking department and university is 
essential. Leadership should be centered in a committee of 
hard working and energetic bankers, closely supported by 
the official head of the state banking department and the 
proper representatives of the university. 

In order to attract banking executives the program must . 
be developed as a practical conference on operating prob- 
lems and methods rather than as a special course offered by 
the university. All discussions on banking methods and tech- 
nique should be led by practical bank men. Subjects related 
to economics and research can quite properly be handled by 
members of the university faculty. Topics should cover oper- 
ations rather than theory and background. Program leaders 
must plan for questions and discussions from the floor. This 
is most essential. 

Conferences vary in length from three to five days, with 
morning, afternoon and evening programs. Social features 
are frowned upon and emphasis is placed upon intensive 
work throughout the conference period. 
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The following is a Washington observer's estimate of what 
lies before the next session of Congress. 


Washington, D.C. 

ENERALLY speaking, the next national legislature 
G will be an amending Congress, but lest anyone feel that 
that implies secondary matters it should be added 

that the amendments in view apply to some of the most im- 
portant features of our national life. They include taxation, 
a vastly increased Social Security program, reorganization 
of the transportation system, armament and defense, reor- 
ganization of farm aid, flood control, currency, labor, un- 
employment relief, bank legislation, Government reorganiza- 
tion, housing, neutrality in war—more than a baker’s 
dozen of principal topics in addition to whatever the in- 
genuity of legislators may produce in furtherance of their 
political interests. Most of this is “must” legislation in the 
sense that national conditions force action upon Congress. 


THE CURRENCY 


FROM the strictly financial standpoint the outstanding 
“must” legislation relates to the national currency. Under 
present law the President’s power to fix the gold value of the 
dollar and the powers of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
hold and manipulate the $2,000,000,000 gold stabilization 
fund and to do all sorts of things in connection therewith, 
expire June 30 next. An extension of these powers will be 
asked by the Administration and probably will be granted, 
perhaps with modifications. 

Most people will agree that with world currencies in their 
present condition, the stabilization fund and powers to man- 
age it should be continued. The power of the President to 
reduce further the gold value of the dollar by approximately 
10 per cent of its old value may be considered a necessary ac- 
cessory to the stabilization fund proposition although this is 
not so certain. It is still more uncertain whether Congress 
will be willing to extend the powers of the Secretary of the 
Treasury in domestic credit. Continued existence of the 
power of the President to devalue the dollar may lead to 
disastrous speculation in exchange as has been the case 
several times in the past four years. There seems to be no 
further need of the extraordinary credit control powers now 
.lodged in the Secretary of the Treasury. 


TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS 


NEXT, perhaps, in financial importance is the reorganiza- 
tion of the country’s transportation system. The necessity 
of action on this subject has arisen from the condition 
of the railways and the questions raised by the aban- 
donment of the proposed 15 per cent reduction in railway 
wages. Last Spring the President appointed a fact find- 
ing committee to consider the plight of the roads in connec- 
tion with other transportation facilities. It is considered 
probable that legislation in prospect will include at least 
most of the program outlined to this committee by represent- 
atives of the railway unions as labor’s suggested settlement. 
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1939—A Legislative Yearful 


This program includes: (1) Coordination of all transporta- 
tion facilities of the country under Federal regulation, rail- 
ways to handle long distance traffic while motor transport 
would be favored for shorter hauls, air traffic to be adjusted 
to both. (2) The substitution of light and high speed 
equipment making possible better adaptation of railway 
service to actual public need. This would involve heavy new 
capital outlays which would be covered by Government 
loans. (3) Power for the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to fix rates which would make it possible for the transporta- 
tion companies to build up reserves in prosperous times 
which would carry them over lean periods. (4) Limitation 
of the funded debt of the roads to 40 per cent of the valua- 
tion of the property fixed by the I.C.C. (5) Consolidations 
to be voluntary but to be forced after 10 years when in the 
interest of the public. And (6) cooperation of management 
and labor to bring about rehabilitation. It is considered prob- 
able that legislation will be along these lines since none of the 
propositions are new. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


AMENDMENTS to the Social Security Act are likely to 
involve considerable controversy since they will go to the 
very heart of the system. The changes proposed by the 
Social Security Board include the extension of old age bene- 
fits to widows and minor children of eligible persons who die 
before the age of 65, to farm laborers and domestic servants, 
seamen and self-employed persons, employees of charitable 
and non-profit institutions and employees of the Federal 
Reserve System. This extension is expected to add about 
15,000,000 to the benefit rolls, raising the total to around 
41,000,000 persons. It is also proposed to advance the date 
for the beginning of payments from 1942 to 1941 or even 
1940; to change the scales of payment, including an increase 
in the present minimum of $10 a month; and to permit per- 
sons not now able to serve the minimum requirements of five 
years before they reach the age of 65 to serve a longer period 
and continue their contributions until they come within the 
operation of the act. It is also proposed to raise the present 
Federal grant for the care of dependent children from one- 
third to one-half. Other amendments are proposed to sim- 
plify cumbersome unemployment insurance procedure and 
to simplify administrative machinery so as to aid employers 
and employees to meet more easily the requirements of the 
law. The introduction of these proposals will naturally raise 
the question of a continuance of the old age reserve fund in 
the Treasury and that of whether the system should be 
transferred to a pay-as-you-go basis. 


FARM AID 


THE practical breakdown of the farm aid system under 
the pressure of large crops despite attempts at production 
control under benefit payments has precipitated the ques- 
tion of farm aid. What will be done about it is anybody’s 
guess. Attempts at dumping surpluses abroad have proved 
both ineffective and too expensive. There are proposals to 
dump them in the United States by a system of two prices 
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for processed farm products, one for the ordinary citizen and 
the other for those unable to pay going prices. Direct export 
bounties are considered. Consumption is being stimulated 
through gifts passed out through the Federal Surplus Com- 
modity Corporation, mostly of grains and fruits but even- 
tually to include cotton. Department of Agriculture people 
say the present farm act will work if given a chance and fair 
cooperation, but farmers are dissatisfied and a new deal is 
demanded. Processing taxes loom ahead. Senator Pittman 
advocates the exchange of cotton for silver, enchancing the 
prices of both by using the difference between the market 
and coinage values of the silver. In short, every known 
panacea heretofore offered to aid the farmer is again brought 
to light. An overhaul of the farm act seems inevitable and 
it will mean more rather than less control of the farmer. 


TAXES, OF COURSE 


IT is still uncertain what form increased taxes will take 
except that they are likely to be along present lines at higher 
rates. The Administration will push its proposal to tax all 
future issues of securities of the classes now tax exempt 
whose volume at the present time the Treasury estimates 
to be $50,522,000,000 net in the hands of non-governmental 
owners. There is still the question of whether this can be done 
by the “short and simple statute” which the President has 
recommended or whether a constitutional amendment will 
be necessary. It is rather significant that most bankers have 
been brought around to the view that the proposed change 
should be made, though most of them favor the change by 
constitutional amendment. There is strong probability that 
authority will be given for the taxation of the salaries of 
governmental employees, state and national. None of this 
legislation will be retroactive. 


BANKING LEGISLATION 


LEGISLATION directly affecting banking is likely to be 
confined to two propositions if even these two are pushed to 
enactment. One proposal is to increase the limit of insurance 
of individual deposits in banks from $5,000 to $10,000 or 
even to cover the whole of deposits. The F.D.I.C. has been 
canvassing the banks for factual data on which to base its 
recommendations one way or the other. A second proposal is 
the establishment of intermediate credit banks for industry 
and commerce. Back of this are the question of the useof bank 
credit, the campaign of the Federal Reserve authorities and 
the R.F.C. to force banks to adopt more “liberal” lending 
policies, and the opposition of the F.D.I.C. to loose banking 
methods, the question of effective bank supervision policies 
in this connection, the manipulation of excess reserves by 
the Federal Reserve authorities and all related issues. 

Some question also has arisen as to the relations of the office 
of the Comptroller of the Currency to the Treasury Depart- 
ment and this in turn suggests rivalry among agencies of 
the Government for bank control. The situation is so com- 
plex that most authorities believe there will be no important 
banking legislation in the coming session. 


THE New England storm and flood disaster has again 
brought the question of flood control to the front and it is 
generally agreed that this Congress must take the subject 
in hand in a comprehensive way in spite of the tremendous 
cost involved and the many questions of divided authority 
and responsibility as between the state and Federal govern- 
ments. The Army authorities charged with non-military 
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work already have elaborate plans for this work and the only 
question seems to be as to how far Congress will go in bring- 
ing them into operation. 


REORGANIZATION 


REORGANIZATION of Government departments and bu- 
reaus will again be proposed by the Administration. Current 
sentiment indicates that it will be opposed but with less bit- 
terness than in the last Congress. There is a rather fair pros- 
pect that a compromise arrangement will be worked out 
giving the Administration less than it wants but more than 
Congress heretofore has been willing to concede. 


LABOR 


AMENDMENT of the Wagner Labor Act giving employers 
a better break in labor disputes is expected to result in one of 
the chief debates of the session. The question seems to be 
only as to how much and in what way the act will be amended 
since some amendment seems inevitable. It will be a many 
cornered fight between the A. F. of L., the C.1.0., the Ad- 
ministration and anti-Administration forces but, as this is 
written, there are hints of a compromise. 


SILVER AND NEUTRALITY 


THERE is considerable strength in a movement to repeal 
the Silver Purchase Act. The extension of the Neutrality 
Act will precipitate a long debate. Prospects are that the act 
will be considerably modified if, indeed, it is not allowed to 
expire entirely. 

THE MONEY FOR IT 
APPROPRIATIONS are expected to depend largely upon 
unemployment relief and the rearmament program. In spite 
of an increase in outlays for the defense services of at least 
$300,000,000 and probably considerably more, the estimates 
of total appropriations for the next fiscal year are expected 
to be lower than those for the current year by around a bil- 
lion dollars, by a reduction in relief expenditures of perhaps 
$800,000,000 and of various supplemental items of half that 
amount with smaller savings in various other items. 


RELIEF AND REARMAMENT 


IT so happens that relief and rearmament are closely con- 
nected. It is becoming plain that the rearmament program, 
including supplemental organization of industry, is to be 
made a new, broad attack on the whole unemployment sit- 
uation. Inasmuch as the effect of the expenditures for re- 
armament and supplementary plans cannot be felt materi- 
ally before next Spring the current relief situation will re- 
quire consideration. The W.P.A. expended or allotted $593,- 
000,000 in the first three months of the fiscal year. Congress 
appropriated $1,445,000,000 for work relief with the provi- 
sion that this sum would have to do until next March. At 
the three month rate of expenditure the total appropriation 
will have been exhausted soon after the new year. 

Moreover, with the biennial elections out of the way there 
is reason to anticipate a changed attitude in Congress 
towards the whole subject of relief. 


HOUSING 


HOUSING will again be considered in connection with a 
proposal to increase the credit limit of the United States 
Housing Authority. The original amount allowed was $500,- 
000,000. It was increased last Spring to $800,000,000. This 
amount is already approaching exhaustion. 

GeEorRGE E. ANDERSON 
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The Legal Answer Page 


Confidential Relationship of Bank and Its 
Depositor 


N connection with the membership of banks in credit asso- 
ciations, the question has arisen as to the bank’s duty not 
to disclose confidential information received in its charac- 

ter as banker. While there is little case authority for the point, 
some of the text writers tend to the view that “it is an im- 
plied term of the contract between the banker and his cus- 
tomer that the banker will not divulge to third persons, with- 
out the consent of the customer, express or implied, either 
the state of the customer’s account or any of his transactions 
with the bank, or any information relating to the customer 
acquired through the keeping of his account, unless the 
banker is compelled to do so by order of a court, the circum- 
stances give rise to a public duty of disclosure, or the pro- 
tection of the bank’s own interests requires it.” 

This view is based upon the holdings in several English 
cases. The most recent of these is the case of Tournier v. 
National Provincial and Union Bank of England (1924) 
which holds that the duty of nondisclosure by a bank of the 
affairs of a customer “is a legal one arising out of contract, 
and that the duty is not absolute but qualified. . . . The 
qualifications can be classified under four heads: (a) where 
disclosure is under compulsion by law; (b) where there is a 
duty to the public to disclose; (c) where the interests of the 
bank require disclosure; (d) where the disclosure is made by 
the express or implied consent of the customer. A simple in- 
stance of the third class is where a bank issues a writ claim- 
ing payment of an overdraft stating on the face of the writ 
the amount of the overdraft. A familiar instance of the last 
class is where the customer authorizes a reference to his 
banker.” 

While this authority is not binding it would seem danger- 
ous for banks to give full and complete credit experience and 
information concerning customers as is required by the ma- 
jority of credit associations. The information which can be 
given safely would be that limited to generalities rather than 
rehearsing or displaying ledger sheet, liability card or finan- 
cial statement. 


Wage and Hour Regulations 


pew ERS may be interested in the following general reg- 
ulations which have been issued pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, by the Ad- 
ministrator of the Wage and Hour Division: 


Regulations defining and delimiting the terms “Any Employee 
Employed in a Bona Fide Executive, Administrative, Professional, 
or Local Retailing Capacity, or in the Capacity of Outside Sales- 
man” pursuant to Section 13(a) (1) of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. 


Regulations on records to be kept by employers pursuant to Section 
11(c) of the Act. 


He has also issued the following regulations applicable to 


specific classes of employees and to particular provisions of 
the Act: 
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Regulations applicable to employment of apprentices, learner- 


messengers, and handicapped persons pursuant to Section 14 of the 
Act. 


Regulations defining the Term “Area of Production” as used i, 
Section 7(c) and in Section 13(a) (10). 


Regulations determining the reasonable cost of board, lodging, and 
other facilities pursuant to Section 3(m). 


The Children’s Bureau, of the Department of Labor, has 
issued these regulations relating to child labor provisions: 


Regulation No. 1—certificates of age. 
Regulation No. 1-A—temporary certificates of age. 


Regulation No. 3—temporary regulation for employment of minors 
between 14 and 16 years of age. 


The Administrator has issued the following interpretative 
bulletins: 
Interpretative Bulletin No. 1—General statement as to the cover- 
age of the fair labor standards act of 1938. 


Interpretative Bulletin No. 2—Application of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 to the District of Columbia and territories 
and possessions. 


Interpretative Bulletin No. 3—General statement as to the method 
of payment under the act and the application of Section 3(m) 
thereto. 


Interpretative Bulletin No. 4—Maximum hours and overtime 
compensation. 


Federal Tax Liens on Bank Deposits 


OMMISSIONER HELVERING’S letter dated Decem- 

ber 11, 1937, addressed to Messrs. Conner and Winters, 

in which he states that the Government has a lien upon bank 

deposits of delinquent taxpayers which arises without notice 

of the lien to the bank, does not represent a change of posi- 
tion by the Revenue Bureau. 

In this letter the Commissioner merely reaffirmed the 
stand taken in a 1929 ruling. Subsequent to the 1929 ruling 
the Commissioner in a letter to the attorneys for a New 
York bank clarified the meaning and effect of notice of lien, 
as follows: 


“|, . the furnishing of notice of tax lien is solely for the information 
of the person receiving the same and it is only after a collector has 
levied upon a bank deposit that there exists a duty upon the bank 
to withhold funds from a depositor.” 


Again, in a letter to Senator Duffy of Wisconsin, the Com- 
missioner stated: 


“In this connection, please be informed that the Bureau holds that 
prior to the serving of a notice of levy upon a bank deposit, no duty 
devolves upon the bank to withhold funds from the depositor.” 


Since the letter of December 11, 1937, does not expressly 
overrule the two letters above-quoted, it follows that if such 
letters are consistent with the ruling of 1929 they are 
consistent with the letter of December 11, 1937. Apparently, 
therefore, the mere fact that there is a lien on a bank deposit 
does not preclude the bank from paying out such deposit 
either directly to the depositor or on his order to a third 
person. 
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‘Police Radio 


WRITER for the Scientific American in 1881 stated 
that ‘in every American city the police depart- 
ments have been prompt to make use of the systems of 
electric communication which have been set up for 
“Social and commercial purposes; and in several instances 
special telegraphic or telephonic lines have been estab- 
-lished for purely civic uses. . . .’’ At that time Chicago 
was far in the lead among American cities in this respect, 
according to the same writer, who pointed out that 
“when the entire area of the city shall have been covered 
by the system the analogy between the civic organiza- 
tion and the nervous organization of an individual 
animal will be curiously complete.” 

Now the entire country’s “nervous organization” 
responds to police radio systems. ‘‘Closing the Radio 
Police Net”, page 21, describes the work that is now 
being done, and pictures on this and the next two pages 
show examples of modern equipment. 


Above, the Washington dispatcher at the microphone, and, 
below, the police radio repair shop in the Capital City 


December 1938 


Above, the broadcasting room of the Washington, D. C., police. One of the 
country’s most modern forces, it has radio-equipped motorcycles (below) 


PHOTOS FROM HARRIS & EWING 
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TO GO BACK A FEW YEARS — 


The well armed gentlemen at the right are members of the early New Amsterdam 

rattle-watch, which constituted the gendarmerie of that loyal Dutch colony. 

Police regulations were stringent in those days, the burgomaster collecting from 

miscreant watchmen | guilder for drunkenness, 10 stivers for sleeping on post and 

other appropriate penalties. Below are two drawings from the early days of 
electric crime control 


T. F. HEALY 


fbove, 17th Century 
watchman’s rattle 


Left, New York police 


telegraph office in 1885 


CULVER SERVICE 


Police to the rescue in Chicago in 1881! The 
artist delicately chose a rather sedate high- 
way accident setting. The respectful onlook- 
ers seem in imminent danger themselves of 


being run down by the emergency squad 

which is approaching from the left, having 

been summoned by a message from the signal 
box telephone on the corner 


BACK TO THE 1920°S 


We find police departments in various large 
cities becoming interested in the use of radio. 
This was a natural outgrowth of the varied 
uses of radio communication in the War 


CULVER SERVICE 


Left, Berlin 
police experi- 
menting in 


1924 


Right, a po- 
lice radio 
outfit in 
Detroit in 
1929 


CULVER SERVICE CULVER SERVICE 
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SERVICE 


{bove, another part of the Tokyo police 

radio system. As in many other instances, 

Occidental science is put to good use by the 
progressive Japanese 


Right, part of the great fleet of radio squad 

cars in New York City. Because of the 

crowded condition of the city’s streets, the 

roofs of police cars have been painted a 

distinctive white so that they can be seen as 
SERVICE well as heard 


LING December 1938 


The Michigan State Police have one of the 
most up-to-date radio systems in the country 
at the present time. At the left is the central 
control room, with the large map of Michi- 
gan on the wall. State-wide warnings are 
dispatched from the headquarters 


Below, police headquarters in Tokyo, whick 
boasts a modern system of radio communica 


1 


tion. Messages are received here to be 


relayed to various parts of the city 


INTERNATIONAL 
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ELECTION—The new Congress, convening January 3, will have a larger representation of the 

minority party as a result of the November national elections. Some of the legislation likely to 

come before the session is discussed on page 30. Above, Washington firemen give the Capitol a 
bath to remove the grime that accumulates each year 


INTERNATIONAL ACME 


ARMAMENTS—The wave of rearmament in Europe has had its effect on the United States. It is one of the more important prob- 

lems to face the new Congress next year. Tentative plans include an airfleet of 10,000 planes, an “initial combat force” of 400,000 

soldiers and a new Navy dirigible. Above, left, the Navy’s new million dollar bomber than can travel 4000 miles without refueling; 
above, right, the Army’s new 37 mm. anti-tank gun 
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ROYAL VISIT—The new Anglo-American, 

Canadian-American trade agreements and the 

impending visit of King George and Queen Eliza- 

beth (left) to Washington and New York have 

been hailed as important developments in our 

relations with the British Commonwealth of 
Nations 


~. 
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WIDE woRLD INTERNATIONAL 


FAR EAST—Japan’s further successes in China were ac- 

companied by the declaration that Japan considered the 

Nine-Power Treaty obsolete, and there were reports that she 

thought of replacing it with a three-power pact among her- 

self, Manchukuo, and a new Chinese regime. Above, some 

Chinese peasants near Kiukiang bring peace offerings to the 
invading Japanese soldiers 


BUSINESS—Larger automobile produc- 

tion schedules have meant more jobs for 

ear builders and better business for the 

companies that supply materials. Right, a 

scene at one of the several auto shows held 

in New York, all of which attracted large 
crowds 
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EUROPE—Nazi measures against Jews in Germany, the 

dismemberment of Czechoslovakia, and further French gov- 

ernment efforts to hasten economic recovery have been head- 

line events since the “Peace of Munich.” Meanwhile, there 

is no abatement of the armament race. Above, a view of 

Germany’s new reinforced concrete “tank stoppers” facing 
the French boundary 


INTERNATIONAL 
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A Developing Trade Frontier 


~\F the 18 treaties entered into by this country under the Re- 

ciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 10 look toward the South 

in this hemisphere. The Latin American countries with which 

we have these agreements are Cuba, Haiti, Brazil, Honduras, 

Colombia, Guatamala, Nicaragua, El Salvador, Costa Rica 

and Ecuador. An agreement with Venezuela is in process of 
negotiation. 

This country’s interest in the extension of trade with Latin 
America was evidenced recently by the tour to the southward 
of Warren Lee Pierson, president of the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington, who made a personal survey of market conditions 
for United States goods. The subject also took a leading place on 
the program of the National Foreign Trade Council, which met 
in New York October 31 to November 2. 

At one of the Council’s meetings Mr. Pierson advocated for 
this country a policy of “positive Pan-Americanism’’, which, 
he said, would answer any threats to our Latin American mar- 
kets from abroad. The meeting also heard the suggestion that 


this country use part of its idle gold reserves to stabilize Latin 
American currencies, and that we create new channels for the 
financing of trade with the southern republics. The last two 
suggestions were made by Marcus Nadler, Professor of Finance 
at New York University. 

The increase in Latin America’s trade with European nations 
and Japan has been much more rapid of late than the increase 
in commerce with the United States. Foreign subsidized schools, 
newspapers and other forms of propaganda originating locally, 
to say nothing of short wave broadcasts from Europe, have put 
the American exporter in a state of nerves, for these various 
types of “‘education”’ have accounted in large measure for the 
rising popularity of German, Italian and Japanese goods 
particularly 

On these pages are pictures of an imposing bank in Buenos 
Ayres, the branch of a Netherlands institution. Foreign banks’ 
branches have a leading position in the South American 
scene. 


Below, left, the modern, well lighted banking room; right, the special entrance for customers of the foreign department 
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{hove, left, a view in the lobby of the Banco Hollandes Unido, Buenos Ayres branch of the Amsterdam Nederlandische Bank-Unie. Above 
right, the bank’s modern safe deposit department 


Below, left, the bank’s entrance in the city’s financial district. Below, right, bookkeeping department 
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A-B-C 


Banks everywhere are trying to clarify not 
only banking but other business as well 


Do banks 


want to lend 
money? 


Banks Can Not CREATE a Demand for Loans 
But They Can —and Do—SUPPLY the Demand 


Berore there can be a loan, there must be a demand for 
a loan, someone must have reason to feel that from the use of 
the money for a certain period, he can repay the loan and make 
a profit besides. 

In good times, many people have reason to believe that they can 
profitably borrow moncy, the demand for loans increases, and 
more money is put to work, thus increasing business activity and 
employment. 

But during times of business decline, fewer people think they can 
borrow money profitably in the transaction of their business, the 
demand for loans falls off, and business as well as banking suffers. 

At such times, no matter how badly banks may want to make 
more loans, they may not be able to do so because an increased 
demand for sound loans does not exist. But banks can—and 
do— supply the legitimate demand for bank credit at all times. 


48% Increase in Loans in 3!/; Years 


That banks are willing and able to supply increased demands for 
credit as they arise, is indicated by the fact that during the period 
from June 30, 1934 to December 31, 1937— when increasing business 
activity created a demand for more loans— commercial loans made 
by the banks im this country increased 48%. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company’s Loans Total 
34 Million Dollars 


For more than 83 years Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company has continuously made 
loans, io both large and small amounts, in 
accordance with the principles of sound 
banking practice. Present loans on our 
books of 34 million dollars stand as 
evidence that we are following this policy 
today. We invite you to discuss your credit 
needs with us 


LOANS TO INDIVIDUALS 
LOANS TO INDUSTRY 
MORTGAGE LOANS 
FEDERAL HOUSING LOANS 


VALLEY TRUST COMPANY 


Broadway and Olive - St. Lovis 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Reprint of Cusrent Newspaper Advertisement 


Business counsel is one way in which your bank can 
serve you. Dealing, as it does with business of every 
type, it is only natural that a bank’s officers should ac- 
quire information that is valuable to various kinds of 


local business. 


It is difficult for you to get the long-range view of 


HERE is a Current impression that 
Tes do not want to lend money. 

This may be due to a lack of infor- 
mation, for interest on loans is the larger 
part of a bank's income. 

Every bank has two plain duties: First, 
always to safeguard the depositors’ money 
—that means it must make safe loans; 
Second, to provide the public with the 
most helpful financial service possible 


The Pennsylvania Company —and we 
are sure the vast majority of other banks 
—is glad to lend money and is seeking 
good loans. Our record is evidence of it. 
During the past twelve months, we have 
loaned a total of $81,902,685, made up of 
39,674 separate new loans. 


849% of these loans were in amounts 
of less than $1,000. We mention this to 
show our interest in serving the man or 


woman who may need only $100, as well” 


as the large concern borrowing in the 
hundreds of thousands 


As part of this plan of rendering a 
really constructive banking service, The 
Pennsylvania Company maintains special 


departments devoted to handling five 
broad types of loans which cover almost 
every human need. 


A FINANCIAL SERVICE 
TO FIT ANY NEED 

COMMERCIAL LOANS. This depart- 
ment finances the needs of business. It 
serves merchants and manufacturers large 
and small, local and national. 
COLLATERAL LOANS. This department 
makes advances at attractive rates of in- 
terest on the security of bonds or stocks. 
TIME SALES. This division serves many 
business concerns that sell merchandise oa 
deferred payments. It purchases install- 
ment contracts from public utilities and 
dealers in automobiles, furnaces, refriger- 
ators, stoves, etc 
PERSONAL LOANS. A_ business-like, 
courteous service for making loans to in- 
dividuals, repayable by monthly deposits. 
6°% of the amount borrowed is the charge 
for the entire year and the monthly de- 
posits receive the bank's regular saving 
fund interest rates. Amounts from $100 
upwards are loaned 


FOUNDED 


HOME FINANCING. Philadelphia 
known as the “City of Homes” and The 
Pennsylvania Company is playing its pa 
in home financing. Our services are avai 
able to chose interested in owning a home 
building « home, making improvements 
Of refinancing mortgages. 


THE RECORD 

DuRinG the past twelve months, The 
Pennsylvania Company has made the fol 
lowing new loans 
3,384 Commercial Loans $34,070,424 
5,164 Collaceral Loans 33,566,602 
21,409 Installment Sales Loans 10,221,135 
4,416 Personal Loans. 1,209,112 
5,301 F.H.A., Mortgage and 

Construction Loans 2,835,412 
Summary (excluding loans on 
our books at the beginning 
of the 12 months’ period) 
39,674 loans aggregating $81,902,685 


We believe our customers will tell you that 
The Penasylvansa Company 13 equipped, wil. 
dug and eager to lend mpney to borrowers 


of respomssbslity. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 


FOR INSURANCES 


and South Penn Square 4826 Baltim 
1006 West Lehigh Avenue and Wal 
‘$17 Chescour Screet 


15th & Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 


7018 Garrect Ro 
7 East Lancaster Avenue, Ardmore 


ON LIVES AND GRANTING ANNUITIES 


‘Teh and Gurard Avenue 
Sth and Bainbridge Screets 
7eh and Wolf Sereecs 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation — Federal Reserve System 


oTATE-PLANTERS: 


D E F ITN I 


T ON 


TO conduct a bank which will be guided by the conservative 
lessons of the past; 


TO provide the range of modern financial services which this 
trade area needs in its business, industrial, professional and 


personal life 


your own business that the banker may get in the day’s 
work. He makes a study of trends, investments eco- 
nomics and finance. He keeps an eye on the market. 
He is —_ to detect any change in the business cycle. 
The officers of the Hamilton National are available for 
consultation. They are glad to advise with you and give 
you the benefit of their experience. We invite you to 
use this service. It is one way we serve the interests of 


AMIL 


BANK 


TENNESSEE 


TO provide them at such strategic locations that the factor of 
convenience becomes an important element in the service; 


TO make credit available to those in all walks of life whose re- 
quirements are in accord with sound banking practice; 


‘TO act as a constructive and stabilizing influence in good times 
and bad: 


THESE ARE OUR OBJECTIVES 


NATIONAL 


OF CHATTANOOGA 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE 6YSTEM 
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“Guess What the Bank did 
for me Today” 


To help you understand the reasons for various bank 
we recommend your attention to an interest- 
ing series of messages you will find in this space. 


They'll be headed “Bank Routine.” Often you are asked 
to do things which mcy appear entirely unnecessary 
due to your long acquaintance, your honesty, your lack 
of time or any one of many personal reactions. 


In brief language. we will attempt to explain these 
practices. We are constantly striving to remove any 
irritants that may exist. We will therefore appreciate 


CARRY YOUR OWN 
SAFE DEPOSIT BOX 


Your vault box is. in many cases. 
your most personal connection with 
this bank. 


What you have in it is strictly your 
uliair and you have the only keys that 
will open it. 


Your box is removed in your presence 

only and handed to you to carry to a private booth. You carry 
it back to the attendant where you witness its replacement in the 
locked compartment. 


When you leave the booth. an attendant inspects the table and 
floor to make sure all your possessions were replaced in the box. 


To relieve any employee of suspicion. it is only fair that you 
carry your own box to and from its lock compartment. The time- 
stamp is both your record and ours of all entries made. 


For about a cent a day. this careful. courteous service and pro- 
tection is yours. If you have not protected your valuable papers 
and possessions in a Harter Deposit Box. remember that the cost 
of replacement of almost any valuable you can name would far 
exceed the low rental cost. 


THEY EVEN 
HELPED ME 

PICK BOB'S 
SCHOOL 


“And | was the one who hesitated about putting the matter 
entirely im the bank's hands!” 


HARTER BANK 


HARTER BANK 


The three advertisements above are part of a series. Banks in various parts of the country have 
attacked the problem in a similar manner 


Better Business Ahead 


Let’s Take a Realistic Look... 


The people of this nation have been going through another very trying time for nearly a year. Business has 
been falling to lower and lower levels. and a great deal of gloom and discouragement prevails. In charting 
the course of our individual action, it is the part of wisdom that we look ahead REALISTICALLY — that 
we try to determine what we can expect of the year to come. 


We of Lincoln Bank believe that conditions soon will be better. We believe that the coming year contains 
many factors which, combined, hold promises of better times. ‘This view is based on the following reasons 


1 Congress has passed and the President will approve a spending program 
which will reach four billion dollars. 
2 Congress has adjourned. 


The banking situation of the country is good. There is no debt clean-up job 
to be done as was necessary when the last government spending period 
was inaugurated. 


Inventories are low. 


There is a piled-up purchasing power on the part of many who have the 
money to buy — but who are refraining from buying because of un- 
certainty. This will be released immediately when confidence is restored. 


6 Everything indicates bumper crops for this year. 


Such a view as this does not examine the question, or 
consider whether a spending program on the part of the 
government is economically sound over a long period 
of time. The important fact considered here is — THE 

SPENDING WILL TAKE PLACE. Congress has 
passed the act and the President will sign it. Let's 
take advantage of conditions which are bound to follow 
in its wake. Let's take a forward look for we are just 

fied in believing that over the next 12 months there will 
be an entirely different business scene than has prevailed 
during the past 12 months 


Four billion dollars cannot be spent without at least 
temporary prosperity. We of Lincoln Bank are hopeful 
that this temporary prosperity will stimulate industrial 
ists and business men to expand their ow 

gram which ir turn will contribute to a prosperi 


longer duration than followed the last program of gov 
ernment spending 

For the good of all of us, we present this view. We are 
hopeful that it will allay the fears of those who are now 
gainfully employed, or those who have funds and 
that it will cause them to see the wisdom of buying right 
now the things they need from our local merchants and 
enterprises. 

We expect that these conditions will encourage mer: 
chants to get their inventories in shape in view of the fact 
that more complete stocks will be necessary before long 
We hope that these conditions will encourage industrial 
sts and manufacturers to take a forward look and be 
prepared for greatly accelerated business conditions 
For we firmly believe that we will see much better bus 
ness during the next 12 months 
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National Bank and Trust Company 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
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FIRST TRust & DEPosir COMPaANny 
SYRACUSE. New YORK 
Po To the People of the City of SYracuge: 
Ir everyone in the City of Syracuse Spent 
ee £10.00 more than Usual during the month of August, 
there Would be an increase or #2,000, 000; 00 in the 
Volume of Sales in thi ty. Many Will speng more 
than their Usual 17 Penditures, 
and go| But i¢ we wil) 
each » With such a movement, it wij 
Siness oon Conditions in thig 
city, 
4 It wiz have a direct effect upon Production in. 
5 our factories, and Stimilate Sales, not Only of our 
retailers, but of our Jobbers, Additions) Profits 
will be Made which Will be Spent ana the effect will 
be fe1t very widely in this locality, 
We are Part of this Community, We are interesteq 
in the Various industries and retai) *stablishnents or 
this Conminity, We are interesteq in the Jobberg, And 
We are very much interesteq in Siding, ag Wickly a, 
Pssible, a Constructive Pe-omploynent Program, 
With ¢ 8 
or everyone 
Syracuse 
community in 
Yours very truly, 
41 
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The Houston Convention 
BANKING’S 


CONVENTION DAILY 


HOUSTON, TEXAS, NOVEMBER 14, 1938 No, 1 


3,000 Assemble Here For Bankers’ Convention 


An Active Sunday dey Beat 


Below is a quotation from a Houston 


newspaper: 


i “Volume 1, No. 1, of Banking’s Con- 
IES) vention Daily made its appearance 


Monday morning and was distributed 
k to the delegates. The paper is being 
t ort published by the magazine Banking for 
the duration of the convention. 

“The first number carried a four-col- 
umn layout of pictures of delegates 
arriving in Houston Sunday, a running 
story on the general convention, a re- 
port of the displays of bank equipment, 
a plug for the more than a dozen re- 
porters covering the convention for 
Houston’s three dailies, a story on the 
growth of Houston and a handy little 
map of downtown Houston for the con- 
venience of out-of-town visitors.” 


INNOVATIONS 


The 64th Annual Convention of the Asso- 
ciation at Houston in mid-November had 
several new features. One was a daily paper 
published fer the Public Relations Council 
by Banxinc. The daily paper’s first banner 
head appears at the top of this page. Another 
innovation was the Public Relations Labora- 
tory, where information regarding moving 
pictures, radio programs and other forms of 
advertising was available, and bank-made 
motion pictures were shown in a “‘little 
theater.” A picture in the Laboratory ap- 
pears above. At the right is a view on the 
mezzanine of the Rice Hotel, Convention 
headquarters, where the Educational Dis- 
plays were shown. More than 20 concerns 
exhibited the newest products in the bank 
service and equipment field 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BOB BAILEY 


BANKING 
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Destroy 


( NE of the duties of United States 
’ Treasury officials, whose attention 
ranges from narcotics to Baby Bonds, is 
the destruction of currency that is no 
longer fit for circulation. The process of 
destruction is carried out with as much 
careful attention to details as the engrav- 
ing and printing of new money. On this 
and the two following pages are pictures 
showing some of the steps involved. 


Right, a small truck loaded with condemned 
paper money. Each bundle contains 4,000 
bills. The bundles are of various denomina- 
tions and there are 192 of them on the truck 


rance 


uted Below, bundles of bills are dropped into the 


being mouth of a macerator, in which are chemical 
1g for and mechanical means of reducing the paper 
to pulp. During the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1937, the Treasury’s Destruction Com- 
mittee redeemed and disposed of more than 
900,000,000 pieces of currency with a value 
nning at issuance of a billion and a half dollars 


r-col- 
gates 
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Above, a pile of bills in the mouth of the 
macerator. Currency that is shipped to the 
Treasury to be redeemed and destroyed is 
cut in half before shipment, in addition to 
being punched for cancellation. The two 
halves of a single note are never shipped 
simultaneously and, for that matter, are not 
even destroyed at the same time 


Above, right, sending bad money after bad. 
The macerator is crammed full of the muti- 
lated currency 


Right, a view underneath the macerator. 

Part of the machine’s equipment is a series of 

spikes, which aid the chemicals in reducing 
once crisp bills to a pulp 
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Above, the remains of the bundles of bills that appeared on page 43. The opening in the macerator 
has dumped out the pulp and, below, it is ready to be hauled away for permanent disposal 
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RECORDAK JUNIOR 


N ow the smallest bank can 
enjoy the safety, speed, accuracy 
and lower net operating costs of 


Recordak Photographic Systems 


JUST $12.50 MONTHLY RENTAL 
and 10 capttal outlay 


Answerinc the demand of thousands of 
small community banks all over the country, 
we present RECORDAK JUNIOR. 
RECORDAK JUNIOR is a compact, man- 
ually operated desk-model that photographs 
all bank forms, up to legal size, either one or 
both sides... at a speed of over 2500 an hour. 
Checks may be photographed, either one side 
only or both sides, at this speed. At the flip 
of a switch, it becomes either a photographic 
recording machine or a reading device. 


For the small bank, RECORDAK JUNIOR 
provides a new type of customer service... 
a new low in operating costs... new speed 
and economy in bookkeeping and transit 
work ...and the protection of photographic 
accuracy for bank, officers, and depositors 
alike. The rental fee is geared to even the most 
modest budget. As with all RECORDAK 
equipment, this small charge includes installa- 
tion and maintenance, plus the services of 
highly skilled, bank-trained representatives. 


—| 
| 


RECORDAK JUNIOR is the product of the 
country’s only specialist in photographic ac- 
counting equipment. It brings within the 
reach of every small bank the safety, accuracy 


and net operating economies now effective in 
over 2000 of the largest, most modern bank- 
ing institutions. Arrange today to have a rep- 
resentative call regarding a RECORDAK 
JUNIOR installation in your bank. Recordak 
Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Co.), 350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


RECORDAK JUNIOR 
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This residence, at Old Green- 
wich, Conn., is really two 
houses in one. One is a ““Cape 
Codder”’ and the other is a 
“Salt Box.”’ Each is a valu- 
able Early American home at 
least 200 years old. Mr. Gale 
H. Carter is the owner. 
Architect: Chas. E. Kent, 
Heating Engineer: Chas. E. 
Scott, both of New York City. 
Air conditioning is supplied 
by a “split” system, with 
approved Anthracite water- 
tubesteel boiler and approved 
Anthracite stoker. 


2QTH 


CENTURY HEAT 


in an 


iS” CENTURY HOUSE 


@ Mr. Carter searched all New England for perfect 


examples of 18th Century American homes. He found 
not one, but two—bought them, transported them from 
their original sites to Old Greenwich, Connecticut, where 
they were re-erected as an harmonious residence. These 
rare and valuable examples of fine architecture deserved 
the best, safest, and most dependable heat. Mr. Carter 


states why he chose Anthracite: 


“IT desired air conditioning to protect the rare old 
panelling and my antique furniture. I selected 
Anthracite as fuel because it is clean. I rejected 
oil because I don’t like the dirtiness of oil smoke. 
It forms a film on the furniture, and furthermore, 
gets on the leaves of my old trees. Now that 
Anthracite can be handled conveniently and eco- 


nomically, it is much to be preferred.” 


In financing the building or remodeling of homes, the 
banker should keep in mind that there are 7 reasons why 
Anthracite was selected to heat this highly valuable, 


matchless architectural gem. With the whole field of 
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heating fuels from which to select, the owner of this 
“perfect home” chose Anthracite. Because Anthracite 
best provides the home owner with all 7 essentials of 
heating satisfaction, it helps to protect the bank’s invest- 
ment. Its 7 heating advantages delay obsolescence and 
add to the security behind the mortgage. The wide 
variety of modern Anthracite equipment is described in 
a book which we will be 

glad to mail upon request. 

Anthracite Industries, Inc., 


Chrysler Building, New York. 


This Seal of Approval appears on 
Anthracite equipment only after it 
has passed the most rigid tests in 
the heating field. 


oSNTHRACITE 


( HARD COAL) 
THE ONLY J STAR FUEL 
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Philip A. Benson Elected President of Association 


The new President of the Association 


30 Per Cent Decline in School 


Savings Net Reported for Year 


Drop Emphasizes 
Value to Family 


A total of $13,825,508 was 
deposited by 2,753,682 pupils 
in 8,483 schools in school sav- 
ings accounts during the year 
ending June 30, 1938, accord- 
ing to reports to the A.B.A. 
Savings Division. Of this amount 
$3,240,460 remained on de- 
posit at the year end, a decrease 
of $1,420,372, or 30 per cent, 
in net savings, over the previ- 
ous year. 

Total deposits dropped 
$433,281, or 3 per cent; parti- 
cipants decreased 69,564, or 
2 per cent; and number of 
schools decreased 551, or 6 per 
cent. 


December 1938 


W. Espey Albig, secretary of 
the division, attributed the de- 
cline to effects of the depres- 
sion. 

“The decrease in net sav- 
ings,” he said, “pays eloquent 
tribute to the value of the 
amassed savings in aiding the 
family.” 


Christmas Clubs Set 
New Account Record 


Christmas club accounts in 
mutual savings banks this year 
reached a new record total of 
1,326,797, an increase of 99,- 
906 over 1937, reports the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks. The amount to 
be distributed is $54,429,205, 
or $2,771,844 more than last 
year. 


Robert P. Bi 


Are Named Vice-Presidents 


Philip A. Benson, a nationally distinguished savings banker, 
is President of the American Bankers Association for the year 
1938-39, succeeding Orval W. Adams of Salt Lake City. Mr. 
Benson, president of the Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
was elected at the Association’s 64th annual convention in 


Houston. 


Other general officers chosen were: 
First Vice-president—Robert M. Hanes, president, Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Pictures and Speeches 


Pictures of the new 
A.B.A. officers and division 
heads will appear in BANKING 
for January. 

Photographs taken at the 
Houston convention will 
be found on page 42 of this 
issue. 

Excerpts from several of 
the addresses are printed 
in this month’s Digest and 
others will follow in January. 


Bankers to Study 
Farm Credit Problems 


A subcommittee of the New 
York State Bankers Associa- 
tion is to study the problems 
and experiences of bankers in 
handling farm credit. This un- 
dertaking was decided on at a 
recent conference of the asso- 
ciation’s agricultural commit- 
tee with Dan H. Otis, director 
of the A.B.A. Agricultural 
Commission. 

T. A. Wilson, president of 
the New York association, in 
a talk to the committee stressed 
the need of bankers’ having 
greater familiarity with the 
farm practices that make for 
safe agricultural loans. The 
feeling at the meeting seemed 
to be that many good loans 
were being overlooked because 
bankers lacked adequate infor- 
mation for appraising these 
credits. 


| board, 


Second Vice-president — P. 
D. Houston, chairman of the 
American National 
Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 

Treasurer —H. M. Malott, 
President of the Citizens, Abi- 
lene, Kan. 

Division and section presi- 
dents elected were: 

Savings Division—P. R. Wil- 
liams, vice-president, Bank of 
America at Los Angeles. 

State Bank Division—Henry 
W. Koeneke, president, The 
Security Bank of Ponca City, 
Ponca City, Okla. 

National Bank Division— 
H. E. Cook, president of the 
Second National Bank of Bucy- 
rus, O., and president of the 
Ohio Bankers Association. 

Trust Division—Samuel C. 
Waugh, executive vice-presi- 
dent and trust officer, First 
Trust Company, Lincoln, Neb. 

State Secretaries Section— 
C. W. Beerbower, secretary of 
the Virginia Bankers Associa- 
tion. 

The Houston convention was 
marked by several innova- 
tions, including the inaugural 
ceremony at which the general 
officers were formally installed 
Another feature was the daily 
newspaper, which appeared 
each morning to give the dele- 
gates intimate news of the con- 
vention. A third was the pub- 
lic relations laboratory where 
bankers saw demonstrations of 
new methods and services in 
this field. A fourth feature, the 
educational displays of bank 
services and equipment, offered 
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exhibits of the latest develop- 
ments in mechanized aids to 
better banking. These dis- 
plays have been held at various 
regional meetings during the 
year but never before at the 
annual convention. 

The programs for the general 
sessions and divisional meetings 
were supplemented by a clinic 
in constructive customer re- 
lations and a clearinghouse 
round table conference. The 
theme of the former was ‘‘Giv- 
ing the Public the Facts 
Through Public Education”’, 
while at the conference bankers 
discussed ways and means of 
increasing bank earnings. 

Three general sessions of the 
convention brought to the plat- 
form as speakers Jesse H. 
Jones, chairman of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation; 
W. J. Cameron, of the Ford 
Motor Company; Dr. Adam S. 
Bennion, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Utah Power and 
Light Company; J. Reuben 
Clark, Foreign Bondholders 
Protective Council, Inc.; Dr. 
Karl T. Compton, president 
of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; and the Rt. Rev. 
James E. Freeman, Bishop of 
Washington. 


Savings Banks Seek 
Personal Loan Law 


The 45th annual convention 
of the Savings Banks Associa- 
tion of the State of New York 
decided to seek permissive 
legislation which would allow 
savings banks to offer small 
personal loans to the public in 
areas where that service was 


needed. 


New I.B.A. Head 


Jean C. Witter, partner 
in the San Francisco firm 
of Dean Witter & Co., is 
president of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association 
of America for 1938-39 


I.B.A. Favors Banon 
Tax-Exempt Bonds 


The Investment Bankers 
Association of America at its 
1938 convention in White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., favored 
elimination by constitutional 
amendment of exemption from 
taxation of income from future 
bonds of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the states and their sub- 
divisions and agencies. 


Business Term Loan 


Study Is Completed 


A study of longer-term busi- 
ness loans has been completed 
for the Association of Reserve 
City Bankers by the Institute 
of International Finance, New 
York University. Advantages 
and risks of this type of credit 
are summarized. 


Trust Research 


An A.B.A. Trust Research 
Week was held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., Nov. 4-9. Co- 
operating organizations were 
the District of Columbia 
Bankers Association, the 
Washington Clearing House 
Association, and Washing- 
ton Chapter, American In- 
stitute of Banking. 


5 A.I.B. Units Plan 
Trust Research Week 


Five chapters of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking in 
southeastern Pennsylvania will 
sponsor a Trust Research 
Week on the campus of Frank- 
lin and Marshall College, Lan- 
caster, December 5-8. Gilbert 
T. Stephenson, Director of 
Trust Research, Graduate 
School of Banking, will be in 
charge. 

The program provides for 
morning visits and conferences 
with bank presidents in Har- 
risburg, Lancaster, Lebanon, 
Reading and York, where the 
sponsoring chaptersarelocated, 
and for afternoon and evening 
lectures at the college library. 


Institute Convention 


The 1939 convention of the 
American Institute of Banking 
will be held June 5 to 9 in 
Grand Rapids, it is announced 
by Milton F. Barlow, president 
of the Institute and cashier of 
the National Citizens Bank of 
Mankato, Minn. 


Everett Elected 
Head of F.A.A, 


S. H. Fifield Is Made 
Ist Vice-President 


George O. Everett, assistant 
vice-president, First Citizens 
Bank & Trust Company, Uti- 
ca, N. Y., was elected president 
of the Financial Advertisers 
Association at the annual con- 
vention in Ft. Worth. He suc- 
ceeds William H. Neal, vice- 
president, Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Company, Winston-Sa- 
lem, N.C. 

Stephen H. Fifield, assistant 
vice-president, Barnett Na- 
tional Bank, Jacksonville, Fla., 
was named first vice-president, 
and Robert J. Izant, vice- 
president, Central National 
Bank, Cleveland, was made 
second vice-president. The new 
third vice-president is Victor 
Cullin, assistant secretary, Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Company, 
St. Louis. 


Comptrollers Elect 


E.G. Armstrong, comptroller 
of the Commerce Trust Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., was elected 
president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers at the annual 
convention in Houston. 

The new first and second vice- 
presidents are, respectively, 
J. W. Massie, auditor, Repub- 
lic National Bank, Dallas, 
and Charles Z. Meyer, auditor, 
First National Bank, Chicago. 


CONVENTIONS 


American Bankers Association 


May 9-10 Mississippi, Biloxi 


14-16 
9-10 


1939 


Mid-Winter Trust Conference, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City 

Spring Savings Conference, Roosevelt Hotel, New 
York City 

American Institute of Banking, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 

The Graduate School of Banking, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


State Associations 
1939 


Mid-Winter Conference, Wisconsin, Milwaukee 
Louisiana Bankers Conference, University of 
Louisiana, Baton Rouge 

Mid-Winter Conference, Illinois, Chicago 
Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis 

Oklahoma, Oklahoma. City 

Oklahoma Institute of Banking, Oklahoma City 
Missouri 


May 
May 


May 
May 
May 
June 


June 
June 


Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


June 


10-12 
14-19 


16-18 
25-26 
25-27 


2-3 
5-7 
7-8 


Kansas, Kansas City 

Virginia, Cruise to Bermuda on board the Queen of 
Bermuda 

Texas, Dallas 

Illinois, Peoria 

West Virginia, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 


Springs 

South Dakota, Pierre 
Towa 

Wisconsin, Milwaukee 


Other Organizations 
_ 1938 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City 
Congress of American Industry, New York City 
American Economic Association, Detroit 


1939 


National Association of Credit Men, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 
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NEW BOOKS 


ight or nine years has outmoded is still in progress, 
and the list of volumes thus rejuvenated is now rather 
imposing. Textbooks, in particular, have required much 
bringing up to date for the benefit of a generation that is 
receiving its formal education during this period of change. 
One book that has been so extensively revised as to re- 
quire a new title is Financial Organization and the Economic 
System, by Harold G. Moulton, president of Brookings In- 
stitution. (McGraw-Hill, New York, $3.50.) As noted 
briefly in the November BANKING, this volume represents a 
rewriting and amplification of Dr. Moulton’s The Financial 
Organization of Society. New chapters necessitated by modern 
trends deal with recent changes in the American monetary 
system, Government finance and monetary stability, the 
regulation of investment banking, the Government position 
in the credit system, and the financial system and com- 
modity prices. A most significant development, Dr. Moulton 
points out, has been “a substantial transfer” of credit con- 
trol from private to public hands. Considerable space is 
devoted to commercial banking and its changing character, 
and to American banking regulation. Dual chartering, he 
finds, is an inherent weakness in our banking system; the 
“real barrier to the unification of the banking system ap- 
pears to be political in character.” 


Tee revision of books which the economics of the last 
e 


Another revised book recently published is Organizing and 
Financing Business, by Joseph Howard Bonneville and 
Lloyd Ellis Dewey of New York University. (Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York, $5.) This text, first printed in 1932, is now 
changed in many sections, particularly the chapters on 
business expansion through the sale of securities, and the 
exposition of business and the banks. 


BANKS AND HISTORY 


IN two attractive volumes comes The Growth of Chicago 
Banks by F. Cyril James (Harper, New York, $8), telling a 
story of banking development as it has accompanied and con- 
tributed not only to the rise of a city and section, but to 
the country’s expansion during a century and a quarter. 

Professor James’ study, sponsored by the First National 
Bank of Chicago, starts with the frontier finance of 1816 
and carries into 1938. It covers the beginnings of banking 
in Illinois when the banks were linked to the state’s dis- 
astrous political policies; the attempts to rebuild following 
the commonwealth’s fiscal collapse; national banking and the 
post Civil War problems; Chicago’s emergence as a great 
money market; and many other chapters in financial history 
that are of more than local interest. There is a report of 
events preceding, during and after the banking holiday. 
Professor James finds, at the end, that Chicago’s affiliation 
with the country’s financial fabric is becoming closer; it is 
apparent that she and New York will struggle long for the 
primacy, with what results the author declines to predict. 

The book contains several appendixes, one summarizing 
historical data on banks and financial houses in Cook County 
from 1863 to 1938. 
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Modernized Economics 


VARIED READING 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. By Joseph H. Tag- 
gart. (Bankers Publishing Company, Boston, $5.) Against 
a background of New England’s economic characteristics 
and banking facilities, the author records the establishment, 
organization and operation of the Boston bank which serves 
so important a financial territory. Central banking in the 
First District at various periods since the bank’s formation 
are taken up and there is a chapter on the Boston money 
market. The author is professor of banking at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas. 


Business Enterprise in the American Revolutionary Era. By 
Robert A. East. (Columbia University Press, New York, 
$4.25.) The colonial business scene, economic events of the 
war years, and subsequent business developments up to 
1792 are successively considered in this critical investiga- 
tion of a neglected phase of our national origins. Promotion 
of business “freedom” by the Revolution’s economic forces 
and the transitions in investment and banking technique are 
brought out by Dr. East in his study. 


Air Conditioning. By Charles A. Fuller. (Norman W. 
Henley Publishing Company, New York, $4.) Mr. Fuller, a 
consulting engineer, has provided a practical and compre- 
hensive treatise on this timely subject. He covers air con- 
ditioning, air distribution, refrigeration, “comfort cooling”, 
humidification and air purification. It is primarily a techni- 
cal presentation. The collaborator was David Snow. 


Federal Tax Practice. By Robert H. Montgomery. (Ronald 
Press, New York, $10.) This is an entirely revised edition of 
a book, primarily for lawyers and accountants, that was first 
published in 1929. Changes made by revenue acts from 
1932 through 1938 have been incorporated, together with 
important decisions by the Treasury, Board of Tax Ap- 
peals, and the Federal courts. 


Bankers Directory. (Rand McNally, Chicago, $15.) The | 
final edition of the “blue book” for 1938 provides 2,500 
pages of statistics and information on banks and banking. 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


THE Securities and Exchange Commission has issued Part 
Two of its report on investment trusts and investment 
companies. . . . Taxation Affecting Life Insurance (Pren- 
tice-Hall, $1) provides the essentials of taxation under the 
1938 Revenue Act for the use of estate owners and life 
underwriters. . . . The Special Libraries Association has 
compiled a “selected list of current foreign financial sources.” 

The National Resources Committee issues Consumer In- 
comes in the United States: Their Distribution in 1935-36. 
. . . An enlarged edition of Yields of Bonds and Stocks is 
offered by Prentice-Hall at $8. It includes 3 to 8 per cent 
coupons. . . . The Johns Hopkins Press publishes at 75 
cents Lawrence N. Bloomberg’s monograph The Investment 
Value of Goodwill. 
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"Way back in horse and buggy days, many 
successful bankers established the policies 
of depending on the Lawrence Company to 
protect their difficult loans. These bankers 
have profited consistently. They have been 
able to accept large amounts of business 
which could never have been handled on 
open credit. And, with LAWRENCE SYSTEM, 
they have often increased established lines. 


Today, these same bankers—and hundreds 
more—are finding even greater lending op- 
portunities. Our field warehousing methods 
have been improved, safeguards are more 
effective and ample insurance has been pro- 
vided as further protection on collateral. At 
the same time, advertising, experience and 
educational work have made field 
warehousing generally acceptable 


more than ever. 


until it is being used by many of America’s 
outstanding producers, manufacturers and 
distributors. 


Whenever you review loan applications, 
be sure to consider their eligibility under the 
LAWRENCE SysTEM of field warehousing. 
By establishing commodity collateral, you 
secure safety and profit. 


LAWRENCE SYSTEM offices are located in 
fourteen key cities. Each is equipped to render 
full service in the issuance of warehouse re- 
ceipts on commodities wherever the com- 
modities may be located. 


For information on any phase of opera- 
tion, consult our nearest office. Also, request 
the analytical booklet, “Ware- 

house Receipts as Collateral.” 


Creating Commodity Paper Against Inventory 


er In- 


35-36. New YorK: 52 Wall Street © CHICAGO: One North LaSalle Street ¢ BOSTON: 49 Federal Street © KANSAS CITY, MO: Commerce Trust Bldg. 
acks 1s BUFFALO: Liberty Bank Building © SPOKANE: South 155 Stevens © FRESNO: 2030 Anna Street © MINNEAPOLIS: 835 Plymouth Building 
r cent HOuSTON: 1001 Shell Building ¢ DALLAS: Santa Fe Building ¢ SAN FRANCISCO: 37 Drumm Street ¢ LOS ANGELES: W. P. Story Building 
at 75 PORTLAND, ORE: U. S. National Bank Building © HONOLULU, T. H: Dillingham Transportation Building 
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a source of profit for Bankers 
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Employee Training 


ANY factors of research and 
M their practical applications were 
discussed at the Financial Ad- 
vertisers Association Convention under 
the general theme “Public Relations 
Demanded of the Changing Times.” 
Fundamentally, however, it was stressed 
that employee training should be the 
first consideration in developing a sound 
public relations program. Research may 
uncover problems and define them, also 
suggest the way to solution through the 
use of publicity and advertising media, 
yet it is essentially the employee who 
determines the net value of such efforts 
to the bank. A strong, intelligent em- 
ployee organization, posted on current 
problems and their proper treatment, 
may be depended upon to further the 
aims of public policies at the critical 
point—the point of personal contact. 
While there are several methods of 
training, the demonstration of the dis- 
cussion method staged at two general 
sessions of the convention brought out 
certain advantages of this type. George 
O. Everett, assistant vice-president of 
the First Citizens Bank and Trust 
Company, Utica, New York, and the 
Association’s new president, conducted 
the demonstration based upon a plan 
successfully worked out in his institu- 
tion. Delegates were cast in character 
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METHODS and IDEAS 


Compiled by John J. McCann, Jr., 


Advertising Manager of the National 
Savings Bank, Albany, New York 


parts representing the executive officers 
in the first group and employees in the 
second. 

The principle of the plan is that in 
discussion groups of 10, or not more 
than 15, a subject of vital interest con- 
cerning public relations may be brought 
up and discussed freely, allowing each 
member time to voice his ideas and 
criticisms, and ask questions. This 
method has proved to be a most effec- 
tive means of instruction. 

The plan operates very simply. The 
group leader, usually a departmental 
head, collects in advance questions aris- 
ing in the daily course of business. These 
are assorted, classified, and answers to 
them prepared by the public relations 
manager. When the group meets, the 
leader poses the questions for open dis- 
cussion and at the end summarizes the 
gist of opinion into capsule form. The 
participation of each member develops 
a line of thought which may be guided 
to definite conclusions. 

Many of the questions involve cus- 
tomer grievances, service faults, -etc., 
which may easily be ironed out. Most 
questions, however, deal with rules and 
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regulat’ ns that must be interpreted in 
line witn state and Federal legislation, 
and which may be understood when 
reasons for them are explained to the 
employee, and by him relayed to the 
customer. 

Above all things this demonstration 
indicated the wide scope of thought 
generated by discussion which might 
otherwise be lost or sidetracked in 
strictly lecture forums, the theory be- 
ing that it is as important to encourage 
individual thought as it is to guide it. 


Suggestion Committee 


THERE IS NOTHING NEW in the idea 
of granting a bonus or prize to employ- 
ees for helpful and profitable sugges- 
tions, but there is something new in the 
way of procedure as indicated in the 
plan of the Fort Worth National Bank. 
Many banks which have tried to stimu- 
late interest among the staff on this 
score have failed for various reasons, 
chiefly because incentives were unat- 
tractive or that the idea lacked organ- 
ized promotion. Often, it is said, the 
“suggestion box” collects nothing but 
dust, and there are good reasons why. 

This is how the Fort Worth National 
develops real enthusiasm: In September 

“suggestion committee” was organized 
and cash prizes of $100, $50 and $25 were 
announced as awards for the three best 
suggestions submitted between then and 
December 20. While there is no definite 
formula, merit is based on suggestions 
which either save money or provide 
increased profits. Suggestions for im- 
proved departmental service, internally 
or from the customer’s viewpoint, are 
encouraged. Employees are requested 
to work out in complete detail the aim 
of the suggestion and the methods of its 
accomplishment. Each month the com- 
mittee meets to discuss suggestions 
submitted and those requiring addi- 
tional information are returned. An- 
nouncement of winners and awarding of 
prizes will be made at the bank’s annual 
Christmas tree party held a few days 
prior to Christmas. 

This program gives a definite time 
limit, attractive awards, the promotion 
of a committee and a festive occasion 
for awarding prizes. In all a very prac- 
tical plan well timed. 


Name It 


AN UNWIELDY TITLE, as has often 
been proved, isa serious selling handicap. 
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More than ever banks are attempting 
to dress and package their services un- 
der appropriate, salable names. Such 
titles as “Timeplan”, “Cash Buyers 
Plan”, “Thrift Loan” and others have 
demonstrated the merchandising qual- 
ity of short, descriptive titles. 

Although it isn’t an easy job to coin a 
name or pick a title on the spur of the 
moment, we have a suggestion that 
solves the problem quite effectively and 
at the same time develops interest in 
the service. 

The case in point is the Name Contest 
sponsored recently by the Granite Trust 
Company of Quincy, Massachusetts. 
The announcement ad, carried in local 
newspapers, offered $25 for the best 
suggestion of a short name describing 
most effectively the various services 
offered by the personal loan department. 
A list of these services was given. 
Rules placed no limit on the number of 
entries. In the event more than one 
person submitted the winning name, the 
award would be given to the one with 
the earliest postmark. All entries were 
acknowledged promptly. The contest 
was open to all except employees. 

The announcement also explained the 
reason for desiring a new name, pointing 
out that “The Granite Monthly Pay- 
ment Loan Plan” did not quite express 
the miany budget payment loans avail- 
able at the bank. The ad also carried an 
entry coupon with space for four titles 
and name and address of contestant. 
The contest is reported to have aroused 
great interest. The results will be 


F. C. A. 


Forrest F. Hill is the new gov- 
ernor of the Farm Credit 
Administration. Mr. Hill suc- 
ceeds W. I. Myers who re- 
signed to continue with his 
university teaching 
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announced shortly. By way of killing 
two birds for $25, this idea is certainly 
worth considering. 


Lease on Life 


UNLIKE THEIR BIG BROTHERS of the 
poster family, car cards have had to 
depend primarily on design, color and 
copy to attract attention. Though rated 
as a first-class medium with a substan- 
tial backing of national and local adver- 
tisers, car cards have unquestionably 
felt the handicap of being confined to 


stationary displays as the trend swung 
more and more to animation. But now 
we are apt to see some interesting devel- 
opments. Animated car cards have been 
conceived and patented by R. M. 
Meisel, advertising manager, Industrial 
Morris Plan Bank of Detroit and were 
demonstrated for the first time on the 
bank’s exhibit panels at the F. A. A. 
Convention. 

The principle of this idea is very 
simple. Small cut-out figures are set 
apart at one end of a double size car 
card by a pendulum with a rubber stop. 


Investment Bonds 


Our Bond Department buys for its 
own account and recommends 
for investment State, County and 


Municipal bonds. 


It also maintains an active market in 
all issues of United States securities. 


The experience of seventy-five years 
and immediate contact with princi- 
pal cities makes this bond service 


particularly valuable to banks. 


Inquiries by telephone, wire or mail 
are invited and quotation sheets will 
be mailed on request. 


Telephone FRAnklin 6800 
Teletype CGO - - 987 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 
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As the vehicle in which the card is dis- 
played moves, vibration causes the 
figure to rock to and fro. The intensity of 
vibration regulates the speed of anima- 
tion. Even at a stand-still there is suffi- 
cient vibration in the walls of a bus or 
street car to continue the figure in 
motion. 

The bank has used cut-outs of arrows, 
interest per cent figures, heads, etc., 
to dramatize the car card message. 


Business Booster 


THE FOUR PAGE HOUSE ORGAN, Over 
the President’s Desk, published monthly 


by the Madison-Crawford National 
Bank, Chicago, adds a good sug- 
gestion for mass mailing pieces. A series 
of business boosting biographies is car- 
ried on the lower half of the front cover 
page. These squibs are in the nature of 
editorials. The firm selected for the 
month may be treated historically, or 
something may be said of its product or 
service, its benefits to the city and other 
facts. Each item covers a different 
angle. Usually a paragraph will name 
the firm’s executives, and, in some cases, 
the man behind the firm may be singled 
out and a story woven around his career. 
Occasionally the product is illustrated. 


Prevent—do not lament loss! 


Insuring the Star Salesman 


Plate Glass is the world’s best salesman. 
the sales cast that moves goods from the merchant's shelf 
to the consumer’s cupboard. 


It is chief actor in 


Day and night this Hamlet of Marketing is ever on the 


stage. It never sleeps. 


It is never cantankerous to customers. 


Its one fault is that it is subject to breakage. 


When this happens to merchants insured by American 
Surety or New York Casualty Company, inconvenience and 
delay are momentary. Rapid replacement service promptly 
restores the magic salesman polished and clear to its prominent 
post .... without cost and with a minimum of worry. 


American Surety 


COMPANY 


New York Casualty 


COMPANY 
HOME OFFICES: NEW YORK 


Both Companies write Fidelity, Forgery and Surety Bonds 
and Casualty Insurance 


This idea does a real job of public 
relations for some of the bank’s substan- 
tial customers, at the same time giy- 
ing readers pertinent highlights on 
local industries which should be a 
matter of general civic interest. A simi- 
lar program may be easily adapted to 
any house organ. And, of course, there 
is a certain amount of good-will created 
by such a gesture, which should not be 
overlooked. 


Special Edition 

WHILE ON THE SUBJECT of house or- 
gans, let’s comment on the latest issue 
of The Royal Bank Magazine, Canada. 
This contains Vol. 2 of The Sand- 
blaster-—a miniature 3 column tabloid 
printed in typical newspaper format on 
news stock, and carried as a 12 page 
supplement in the magazine. As the 
editorial page explains The Sand- 
blaster is published in the interests of 
all who cherish the traditions of true 
British sportsmanship and fair play, 
with sundry notes on the doings of 
various Royal Bankers in the great 
outdoors and around the banquet table. 

This particular issue is almost wholly 
devoted to golf news and results of the 
many tournaments held by branches 
throughout the Dominion at the close 
of the season. The editorial policy is 
“The Truth Even Though It Hurts.” 

The issue adds a bit of information— 
and that’s essential to all house 
magazines. 


Silent Partner 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK OF 
NASHVILLE strikes a sound selling theme 
in its current “silent partner” series. 
The objective is to point out the many 
steps of financing behind simple com- 
monplace scenes. For instance in the 
advertisement titled, ‘“‘The Silent Part- 
ner in Poultry”, (one of the state’s 
major industries) a young maid is shown 
feeding her flock of chicks. Copy goes on 
to say that often the raising of poultry 
is the woman’s part of farm life, but the 
“chicken and egg” money is no mean 
addition to the family’s income. 

From the time the eggs are gathered 
and the poultry hatched and finally 
sold to the consumer, there are many 
steps of financing—in buying, dressing, 
storage, transportation, etc.—all the 
work of banks, the silent partners of 
industry and agriculture. This is the 
type of theme which draws banking 
closer to the scene of things—into the 
barnyard and kitchen where the public 
is least apt to recognize the value of 
banking services as it affects them only 
indirectly. 
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Curb Service 


IN SEVERAL RECENT ISSUES this 
department has attempted to give a 
picture of traffic problems and the 
methods by which banks are solving 
them. Now comes an announcement 
from the new offices of the Third Na- 
tional Bank in Nashville that should 
satisfy the motorized depositor. On the 
lower level of the new bank quarters is a 
driveway which leads to a garage in the 
rear. There “curb service” is provided 
by two tellers’ windows within easy 
reach of the driver’s seat. And in the 
event the customer has business with 
other departments on the main or upper 
floors he may drive his car into a 
convenient stall. It appears that bank- 
ing is coming around to “circle service”’. 


Humor Will Out 


EVERY SO OFTEN the old question 
arises: “Is there a place for humorous 
advertising in banking?” Conservatives 
stand pat on a definite no. Less conserv- 
atives say yes—absolutely. The twain 
may never meet. Still, there is an in- 
creasing use of humor in bank advertis- 
ing campaigns noted, but it is far from 
marking a definite trend. 

One of the latest campaigns in this 
class reported to be doing an excellent 
selling job on safe deposit boxes takes 
a humorous approach to the basic 
themes of fire, theft and loss. This series 
by the Jackson-State National Bank, 
Jackson, Mississippi, features reverse 
plate cartoon illustrations and copy set 
at a jaunty angle. A typical ad, titled 
“Tf Dis Ain’t Disgustin’”’, illustrates a 
hard-bitten caricature of a second story 
sleuth who, in the vernacular, laments 
the tough job he has making a living 
since his best prospects learned a safe 
deposit box costs but a few cents a 
month. 

Another, illustrating a beaming Eng- 
lish bull dog under the caption, “That’s 
a Load off My Mind”, tells the story of 
“Butch’s” pension when the master 
rented a box. Copy of this type has a 
punch impossible to get across in the 
serious vein, for the latter is likely to 
fall flat on a great slice of the public. 
This particular campaign goes serious 
with a well designed die-cut mailing 
piece which, from cover to cover, takes 
the reader on a pictorial tour of the 
bank’s vaults, noting step by step the 
process of renting a box. 


Personalized Checks 


INDIVIDUAL MONOGRAM CHECKS are 
featured by the First National Bank 


and Trust Company of Macon, Georgia, | 
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in a current campaign to increase small 
checking accounts. The checks are litho- 
graphed in three colors on insured 
super-safety paper, each carrying an 
imprint initial as part of the attractive 
design. The checks are pocket size with 
stubs. 

This service should attract a wide 
patronage as the personal monogram 
has been developed into nothing short 
of a craze during recent years by manu- 
facturers of all articles of personal and 
household use. Women, class A market 
for small checking accounts, may be 
especially influenced. 


Bank Fair News 


PLANS ARE SHAPING for bank par- 
ticipation at both the East and West 
coast World’s Fairs in 1939. From the 
Golden Gates Treasure Island comes 
the first report on Bank of America’s 
branch scheduled for completion this 
month. The structure is ultra-stream- 
lined and will feature many revolution- 
ary changes, setting the pace for bank 
buildings of tomorrow. 

The building will follow the modern 
trend inside and out. There will be no 
windows, lighting coming from concealed 


“A LOCAL HABITATION AND A NAME” 


Friend to the Local Merchant 


Nobody is more interested in local names and the local 


news these names make than is the local merchant. 


Because local names dominate their columns, Local- 


news Dailies are the local merchant’s first choice as 


advertising media. 


In recognizing this dealer preference, national adver- 


tisers not only get consumer demand in the most effec- 


tive way, but they obtain dealer cooperation at its best. 
Groceries? Druggists’ Sundries and Toilet Goods? 
House Furniture and Furnishings? Automobiles? Tires? 


Gasoline? Wearing Apparel? Name what you will, 


Localnews Dailies do a job at the point of purchase 
that can not be matched by any other medium! 


“The more names, the more news” 


LOCALN EWS) W, 


CIRCULATION OVER 20,000,000 


DAILY 


Copyrighted by The Julius Mathews Special Agency. Newspaper Representatives serving 
national Advertisers through recognized advertising agencies. 
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artificial sources. Latest air-conditioning 
systems will control atmospheric tem- 
peratures. Fixtures will be streamlined, 
and counters are to be built of glass tile, 
allowing unusual luminous effects. A 
sound wave system, about which there 
is much secrecy, is also to be installed. 

The front of the building, which is in 
architectural harmony with the Exposi- 
tion as a whole, will embody a huge 
illuminated map of California, on which 
an animated lighting system will indi- 
cate the location of each of the bank’s 
branches throughout the state. 

Nine teller’s windows will provide 


ample service and executive officers will 
be readily accessible on an open plat- 
form. Two shifts will be operated daily, 
including Sundays and holidays, so that 
bank service will be available during all 
exposition hours. 

A group of Morris Plan Banks, located 
in more than 100 communities, will 
cooperatively sponsor an exhibit and 
headquarters at the New York World’s 
Fair. The exhibit will occupy some 800 
square feet in the Business Systems 
Building. Visitors will be offered the 
accommodation of cashing checks and, if 
necessary, arrangements for bank credit. 


It is also planned to provide reserva- 
tion facilities for those wishing to pur- 
chase theatre tickets, sporting events 
and other New York attractions. The 
exhibit itself will be entertaining and 
instructive. There will be a self-operat- 
ing information unit to supply answers 
to all personal financial problems, oper- 
ated by photo-electric cells, talking 
robots and other devices. 


Experience Data 


AS MORE BANKS are turning attention 
to personal checking account depart- 


ments it may be of interest to review a 


Insured Borrowers 


Are “Safe” 


You grant a commercial loan, or withhold it, according 
to the apparent state of your customer’s receivables at the 


time you examine them. 


But, unless the customer’s open accounts are fully cov- 


ered by Credit Insurance, you have to take their present 


and potential value ‘‘on faith,’’ because any debtor may 


default for any amount at any time. 


Manufacturers and Jobbers who safeguard their re- 


ceivables with Credit Insurance show sound business 


sense, and it is sound banking to accommodate them. 


The question: ‘‘Do you carry Credit Insurance?” should 
be included in the financial statement blank of every bank 


which makes commercial loans. 


typical case experience. The following 
report from the First National Bank of 
Palm Beach covers the plan, promotion 
and results of its department established 
on July 1. These points may answer 
some questions on how to get the new 
department under way and suggest a few 
steps of promotion. 

Plan: 10 cents for each check issued 
by the depositor; no charge for check- 
books, deposits, out-of-town checks or 
for any other service. Statements are 
mailed every three months. If a special 
statement is requested, the charge is 
25 cents. On return checks for insuffi- 
cient or uncollected funds, the charge is 
$2. Accounts are not considered closed 
until after six months of inactivity. 

Promotion: Advertising consisted of 
large display announcement and pub- 
licity releases. Since opening, advertise- 
ments have run about twice weekly in 
local papers. In addition to newspaper 
copy, 22,000 folders were mailed to 


ECONOMIST 


Carroll Daugherty has been 
appointed chief economist 
for the Wage-Hour Ad- 


ministration 


American Credit Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK J. F. McFADDEN, President 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Offices in all principal cities of United States and Canada 


A New Book for Bankers Who 


Make Commercial Loans. . . 


Analyses of commercial loans from the ‘ 
banker’s standpoint, facts, figures, and case ( 
histories of credit losses are features of our 
new book: “An Exposition of Credit Insur- 
ance with Relation to Commercial Banking.” 
Write for a free copy. 

Copyright 1938, American Credit Indemnity Co. of N.Y. W52 
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residents of Palm Beach County. Also, 
an employee contest was conducted on 
the basis of $1 for each new account 
obtained, payable when the customer 
writes 10 checks or the equivalent of 
the $1 award. Advertising results are 
about 75 per cent for newspaper and 
direct mail and 25 per cent from other 
sources. 

Results: 260 accounts were obtained 
in the first month; 165 in the second; 
121 in the third—making a total of 546 
new accounts with an average balance 
of $167.66. Total income for the period 
was $506.66. While this does not cover 
the initial expense of supplies, it is felt 
that within six months the department 
will be operating at a profit. 

R. E. Conn, cashier, concludes: “It 
is a ‘profitable’ form of banking and 
other banks that have not as yet in- 
stalled such small checking accounts 
may be neglecting a good source of 
revenue anda chance tocreate goodwill”. 


Smart Series 


THE Harvard Trust CoMPANY, 
Cambridge, Mass., publishes an attrac- 
tive educational series of 10 leaflets, 
designed to give facts and figures on the 
bank’s service to the community, its 
industries and citizens. The cover of 
each leaflet contains an overall photo- 
graph, without caption. The lower 
corner of the open side is sliced at an 
angle. Each photo is suggestive of the 
subject to be discussed within. The 
series begins with an aerial view of 
Cambridge and follows with interior 
shots of various banking departments, 
industrial scenes, etc. Banking subjects 
covered are checking, payroll, business 
and personal loans, and so on. 

Copy is held down to two or three 
short paragraphs. Each item leads off 
with a statement on the volume of busi- 
ness or work involved in each subject. 
Here is an instance where statistics, 
usually considered trite and boring, get 
and hold attention. Brevity is the 
reason. The bank forgoes an opportun- 
ity of lengthy discussion and instead, 
with economy of expression, draws the 
facts down to the marrow—with ex- 
cellent results. 


Stimulating Dormants 


Tue Crry anp County SAvINGs 
BANK OF ALBANY (New York) has 
developed an unusual mailing piece in 
a drive to eliminate dormant savings 
accounts and to effect a transfer of 
outstanding hand-entry passbooks to 
the new posting machine type. With one 
mailing in 30 days, 10 per cent of the 
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original list responded—an unusual 
record. 

The piece is a self-folding business 
reply envelope with two flaps, one on 
either side. When completely opened, 
the center spread contains a letter ad- 
dressed to the dormant account, ex- 
plaining the effect of the new state law 
governing the disposition of dormant 
funds and an appeal for restoring the 
account to activity by presenting the 
passbook for accrued interest posting or 
the addition of a new deposit. The letter 
also explains that either of these trans- 
actions will be an opportunity to change 


over the passbook to the machine- 
recorded type now in use. The last 
paragraph offers a by-mail inducement 
for prompt action. It explains that while 
the bank would be especially pleased to 
have the patron call and renew acquaint- 
ance personally, the letter-envelope is 
designed to handle the transaction by 
mail. Flap one contains a correct ad- 
dress form with step by step instruc- 
tions. Flap two contains a by-mail 
deposit form. When folded back to its 
original form, the passbook and deposit 
may be inserted, the envelope sealed 
and mailed to the bank. 


Certificate of Character 


Experience shows that a fidelity bond acts as a deterrent to human 
dishonesty, because it is virtually a certificate of good character. 


Make sure of your employees — make them surer of themselves — by 
covering bank or office with the sound protection of Standard Accident 


of Detroit. 


The local representative of this experienced, 54-year-old Casualty 
and Bonding Company will analyze your special situation and recom- 
mend the bond best fitted to your needs. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Standard Service Satisfies...Since 1884 
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Why a Purse 
Coordinated Trust Program 


belongs in your plans for 1989 


Purse contact with trust departments 
everywhere develops two facts: 


When a trust department acquires 
sufficient volume of business, its net 
earnings are the most dependable source 
of income for the bank. 


Purse clients report Coordinated Pro- 
grams influence the five groups impor- 
tant in trust development, and produce 
traceable new business. 


With these important profit-facts to 
go on, and with the added advantage 
that a Purse Coordinated Program for 
developing new trust business is com- 
plete, trouble free, proven, it is evident 
that such a Program belongs in your 
plans for 1939. 


A Purse representative can quickly 
show you how easily a Coordinated 
Program can be adapted to your needs, 
how it can stand alone or become an 
integral part of your year’s effort to- 
ward improved public relations and 
increased business for all departments. 
Write for complete facts, without 
obligation. 


THE PURSE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


EST. 
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METHODS 
(Concluded) 


Insurance Service 


Tue First NATIONAL BANK oF Tampa (Florida) offers a 
new service for local insurance buyers which solves the 
problem of fire and casualty insurance premium financing, 
In brief, the plan works this way: Buyers of cancellable, 
return-premium policies obtain their insurance as usual 
through their regular agents. Payment of 20 per cent of the 
premium for a one year policy is made by the insured to the 
agent. Balance of the yearly premium is budgeted and 
payable to the bank. Bank ads encourage direct dealings of 
new prospects or present policy holders wishing to increase 
coverage with local agents and brokers, who are prepared to 
discuss insurance programs and the bank’s financing plan. 
Direct inquirers receive an interesting and informative 
booklet covering all points of the First National budget plan. 
Distribution of this piece is also made by insurance agents to 
their own prospects. This tie-up is reported to be highly 
productive. 


Farm Bulletin 


A FEW MONTHS AGO the State-Planters Bank and Trust 
Company of Richmond (Virginia) adopted the regular farm 
bulletin published semi-monthly by the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad, for reprint mailing to all area farmers who market 
products locally. The first bulletin contained a printed slip 
asking for names and addresses of friends of the recipient 
who might wish a place on the mailing list. 

Present list of 2500 is covered by bulletins printed in the 
bank’s own shop at a total production cost, including post- 
age, of $33.50 per mailing. Occasionally stuffers are inserted. 
As many of the bulletins deal directly with manufactured 
products and the part they play in successful farming, the 
bank extends its mailing list to cover all principal and side- 
line dealers and manufacturers of the products discussed, 
thus creating the impression that the bank is endeavoring 
to promote their interest as well as the interest of the farmer. 
Although results have not been checked, the bank reports 
that this activity is a good-will builder and is serving a very 
useful purpose, helpful to the entire community and sur- 
rounding territory. 


Taxes 


AS THE YEAR CLOSES and January taxes loom ahead, banks 
in different sections of the country are doubtlessly giving 
some thought to relieving the burden on depositors. Although 
there is no national report available at this time, the savings 
banks of Massachusetts announce that some 18,000 residents 
of the commonwealth have accumulated in excess of one 
and a half million dollars in tax clubs promoted by member 
banks. This device is used more or less extensively in other 
states. The savings bank viewpoint on such clubs is rather 
practical. With huge investments in first mortgages, a 
service to relieve the tax problem holds many direct benefits 
for the bank itself. It is felt that a systematic program of 
savings—dividing the tax in equal instalments as is done by 
club savings—eliminates many of the headaches for deposi- 
tors and the large drain on permanent savings at different 
times of the year. Banks consulted on this point recommend 
the instalation of tax clubs or the promotion of ‘other similar 
clubs, such as the Christmas and vacation clubs, for this 
purpose. 
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Tons and Tons of Silver 


SURVEY of the Federal Govern- 

ment’s silver policy, made by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, concludes: 

That the Government’s efforts to 
widen the use of silver as a monetary 
metal have failed; that the United 
States has been made the dumping 
ground for the world’s unwanted silver; 


that the experiment already has cost 


the taxpayers upwards of a billion dol- 
lars and will cost many millions more; 
that the silver policy is undermining 
confidence in the nation’s currency at 
home and abroad. 

Prompt repeal of the Silver Purchase 
Act of 1934 and termination of all silver 
bullion buying by the Treasury were 
urged upon President Roosevelt and 
members of Congress in resolutions 
accompanying the survey, which was 
made as a report from the committee 
on finance and currency. Philip A. 
Benson, president of the Dime Savings 
Bank of Brooklyn and now President 
of the American Bankers Association, 
is chairman of the committee. 


RESULTS 
SOME of the results of the Federal sil- 
ver policy, as reported by the commit- 
tee, are: 

“The United States Government 
now holds approximately one-seventh 
of all the silver the world has produced 
since Columbus discovered America. 

“Most of it was purchased in the last 
four years. 

“Tt cost the taxpayers around one 
billion dollars. 

“About 35,000 tons of the silver are 
now being buried in Government vaults. 

“The Treasury is still buying more 
silver. On June 30 last it was nearly a 
billion ounces short of the amount re- 
quired to reach the monetary ratio to 
gold holdings. 

“World production of silver has in- 
creased 62 per cent since 1933. Last 
year’s production set new high record. 

“The United States purchased 1% 
times the total world production, 1934— 
1937 inclusive. 

“Foreign silver producers have reaped 
the greatest benefit from America’s 
Silver Purchase Act of 1934. 

“Treasury buying advanced open 
market prices of foreign silver to 81 
cents an ounce in 1935. They are now 
around 43 cents (October 15). 

“China, an intended beneficiary of 
United States silver philanthropy has 
become a victim, driven to a managed 
currency. 

“The United States as buyer nowcon- 
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trols world silver market. Should it 
attempt to sell, world price collapse and 
panic would ensue.” 

The committee made an extensive 
analysis of the silver situation. The buy- 
ing policy, it says, “has created a 
Frankenstein of incalculable potentiali- 
ties for economic catastrophe not only 
nationally but internationally.” Even 
the mining interests in the silver states, 
the committee asserts, “must view with 
grave concern the time when the 
United States . . . will cease buying.” 


” 


“Tt is true,” the report declares, 
“that purchases by the United States 
Government have removed a large part 
of the world’s floating supply of silver 
from the market, but the concentration 
of so huge a quantity in the hands of 
a single nation will continue to be a 
depressing influence on silver prices. 

“When the United States ceases to 
purchase silver, as it eventually must, 
. . . how many years must elapse be- 
fore it safely can begin to dispose of 
part of its accumulations?” 


He Insisted on a Spotless Lobby... 
BUT FORGOT ABOUT THE ELEVATOR SHAFT 
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NONE of the fire insurance in- 
spectors who had visited his building had 
ever pointed out to the owner the vital 
necessity for good housekeeping where it 
doesn’t show. 


But the B-O-F fire prevention engineer, 
on his first inspection, warned him of 
dangerous fire hazards in five places: (1) 
at the base of elevator shafts; (2) in attic 
spaces; (3) in tenants’ storerooms; (4) in 
building maintenance shops; (5) in boiler 
rooms and ash pits. 


Probably the fire hazards endangering 
your property are not due to careless 
cleaning, but are you certain nothing has 
been overlooked in your program to re- 
duce or eliminate those hazards? If you 
are, have your efforts to prevent fire 
reduced your insurance costs by half? 


Because the companies comprising the 
Building Owners Federation are mutual 
companies, B-O-F policyholders benefit 
directly through the dividends paid to 
them when they reduce or eliminate the 
possibility of fire on their property. And 
to these savings must be added the sub- 
stantial insurance rate reductions often 
made possible by following the sugges- 
tions of the B-O-F fire prevention 
engineer. 


Find out more about Building Owners Federation now. You may obtain 
complete information, without obligation, by mail. Write today! 


=| BUILDING OWNERS FEDERATION 


OF MUTUAL FIRE 
JAMES 8S. KEMPER, Manager 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 


MUTUAL INSURANCE BUILDING + CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


BRANCH OFFICES MAINTAINED IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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AN the pay-as-you-go no minimum- 
balance principle be successfully 
combined with the flat-base-charge 
measured-service principle to produce 
a system for handling small checking 
accounts which is attractive to depos- 
itors and profitable to banks? 
The clearing house banks of Potts- 


Check Service for Everybody 


Curiously enough, until three years 
ago such a thing as a service charge on 
checking accounts was unknown in 
Pottsville. Then three of the city’s six 
banks installed the following metered 
charge plan with a graduated base: 


Monthly Number Charge for 
Base _ of Free each Excess 


ville, Pennsylvania, think so. They Balance Charge Checks Check 
have had such a plan in operation since $ Oto 100 $.75 10 $.05 
last May, and every passing month 

200to 300.40 10 05 
confirms their belief that they “have 300 to 400 None 15 ‘05 
something.” 400 to 500 None 20 .05 


Partly because this was a totally new 
departure in an old-fashioned com- 
munity, and partly because “free” 
service could still be had at three other 
banks, the institutions sponsoring this 
plan immediately met a strong public 
reaction in spite of intensive educa- 
tional efforts among their depositors. 
Hundreds of small accounts were closed- 
out, going, of course, to the “no- 
charge” banks. However, total deposits 
in the three “charge” banks did not 
slump, but rather increased, largely 


74 PAGES OF COMPREHENSIVE 
INFORMATION CONCERNING 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


@ What to look for in municipal bonds; what to avoid; what 
makes for salability and how to evaluate such factors; what about 
the tax-exempt feature—its importance, its permanence; what 
of the standards of insurance companies in their municipal pur- 
chases; how about the depression record of municipals, their 
present position—these and dozens of other vital questions are 
discussed and answered in this 74-page book. It provides, in 
non-technical form, information that otherwise could be got- 
ten only through extensive reading and research. A copy will 
be sent to bank executives upon request. Ask for booklet Kc-26. 


CHICAGO, 201 South La Salle Street + NEW YORK, 35 Wall Street 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


because many balances were built up 
to avoid the service charge. While the 
loss of a large number of contacts as 
well as considerable good will was in- 
evitable, it was felt that this was offset 
by the increased revenue received and 
by the satisfaction of knowing that 
sound banking practices were being 
adhered to, hurt though it might for a 
time. 


A LOSS OF ACCOUNTS 


BUT it kept on hurting, month after 
month and year after year. There was a 
continuous seepage of accounts to the 
“no-charge” banks, and no longer was 
this largely confined to small, un- 
profitable business. Customers with 
what are called good accounts in coun- 
try communities kept closing out. Then 
it was seen that the new service charge 
schedule failed to take into account the 
fact that many depositors were accus- 
tomed to drawing fewer than the 
minimum of 10 free checks allowed in 
any bracket of the service charge sched- 
ule. There was a distinct feeling of 
being penalized. For example, until a 
depositor’s balance reached $300 or 
more, there was no escaping a monthly 
charge of from 40 to 75 cents. Tellers 
found themselves unable to give a sat- 
isfactory answer to statements like 
this: “I drew only 3 checks last month; 
my balance was nearly $200; but I had 
to pay a 60 cent charge. That’s 20 cents 
a check plus the use of my money. For 
what? I’m closing out.” With such a 
customer the argument that the charge 
was necessary if the bank was to oper- 
ate on a sound business basis fell flat 
when the bank down the street felt no 
need to make any charge at all in order 
to stay in business. 

While the three service charge banks 
were thus learning by experience that 
the way of putting all accounts -on a 
profitable basis is not a bed of roses, the 
no-charge banks were also having their 
troubles. To begin with, they already 
had a high percentage of small, un- 
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profitable accounts. This number was 
greatly increased by the accession of 
unprofitable accounts closed out at the 
service charge banks. This gain in new 
accounts looked fine until it was seen 
that there was no corresponding gain in 
income, but just the opposite. 

So while the service charge banks 
took the high road and the no-charge 
banks took the low road, both gradually 
came to realize that some change in the 
service charge situation would be mutu- 
ally advantageous and profitable. About 
the same time the pay-as-you-go account 
appeared. Over the luncheon table 
Pottsville bank cashiers put their heads 
together and finally decided to seek a 
middle-of-the-road system which would 
meet the following specifications: 

1. All accounts to be put on a profitable 
basis. 

. No minimum balance required. 

. A guaranteed minimum monthly in- 
come sufficient to cover stand-by or 


maintenance costs, but no formi- | 


dable “penalty” charge. 

. Graduation of balances in $100 
brackets in order to save time in 
computing monthly charges. 

. A graduated allowance of “free” 
checks based on increased balances. 

. No charge for deposits. 

The following schedule was evolved 

and adopted: 


Charge 
Monthly Free per Excess 

Balance Charge checks check 
$ Oto $.25 none $.05 
100 to none none 
200 to 3 none + .05 
300 to none 9 
400 to none 14 .05 


This plan, in the opinion of the Potts- 
ville banks, is a unique and practical 
combination of pay-as-you-go no-min- 
imum-balance and measured service. 
Through a cash payment or the main- 
tenance of an adequate balance the 
bank is guaranteed a minimum of 25 
cents a month stand-by income. Service 
charge income in comparison with the 
previous schedule is not sacrificed. The 
depositor gets the full earnings benefit 
of his balance before being assessed any 
charge. Complete checking service is 
provided without any necessity for new 
supplies, royalties or changes in operat- 
ing methods. The previous cause of 
much customer ill will is eliminated. 
Finally, the way is opened to take ad- 
vantage of one of the best features of 
the pay-as-you-go idea, namely aggres- 


sive merchandising of checking service 


for everybody. 
M. W. MEYERS 
Cashier 
The Miners National Bank 
Pottsville, Pa. 
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“Steamboat” Round the Bend” 


ST. LOUIS—1817 


U GUST 2, 1817 the populace of St. Louis assem- 
bled on the levee to hail the arrival of the first 
steamboat to ascend the Mississippi above the 

mouth of the Ohio. At St. Louis the cargo entered the 
trade routes to the north and west, and thus began the 
rise of river traffic that played so large a part in the com- 
mercial development of the region. 


The strategic, central location of St. Louis made the 
city a focal point in this new mode of transportation 
... trade and commercial development followed with 
the increase in river traffic. This advantage of St. Louis’ 
location is a basic fact that will never change, and 
today, because of its position, the transit service of 
Mercantile-Commerce reaches practically all points 
of the country overnight. 


MERCANTILE-COMMERCE 


Bank and Trust Company 
ST. LOUIS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


GOOD Stationery CREATES 


GOOD WILL 


THE INSTITUTE OF 


Bank STATIONERS 
120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
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The Adventures of a Safe Depositor 


By CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER 


This article has also been published 
by THE NEW YORKER. 
AM the owner of a strong-box—or, 
rather, I rent one from a bank. 
I don’t do much about it, nor does 
the bank, but every now and then I re- 
member my box and decide to pay it a 
visit. There is generally a lapse of a 
couple of days between the time of my 
decision and the actual visit, owing to 
the fact that it takes me that long to 
find my key. After every trip I put the 
key in a new hiding place, where it is 
perfectly safe—even from me. It turns 
up, however, when I’m in the midst of 
looking for something else and with 
considerable triumph I bear it down to 
the bank. I find that just to enter a 
bank with the purpose of going to the 
vault raises my morale; the instant I go 
through the outer gate to the safe-de- 
posit department, I acquire a sensation 
of importance, which increases as I go 
down the stairs leading to the vault, 
and I step firmly on the tread which 
sets off a warning bell. Indeed, I feel 
that the alarm system, instead of mere- 
ly ringing a bell, should play an impres- 
sive theme song in honor of my entrance. 
The removal of my box is the occa- 
sion for a good deal of ceremony. At 
the foot of the stairs is waiting a gentle- 
man who bows with dignity. I, too, 
bow and, after a few minutes of desper- 
ate plunging into my purse, hand him 
my key. He bows again and ushers me 
to a steel-barred gate that is opened by 
a uniformed guard, whose salute I 
acknowledge with the air of royalty in- 
cognito. Once inside the vault (which 
always terrifies me, because I was con- 
ditioned in childhood by a performance 
of “Alias Jimmy Valentine’), we are 
met by a third gentleman, who bows 
and to whom the first gentleman hands 
my key. We all bow again and the first 
gentleman withdraws. This is impres- 
sive and it would continue to be so were 
it not for the fact that mine is the most 
humble variety of box in the bank. 
There is a limited number of these small 
boxes, skied modestly tier on tier above 
the more opulent treasure caskets be- 
low, and they can be reached only by 
ladder. When extracted, my box looks 
so woefully small and thin that one 
wonders how there can be anything 
in it. A fourth henchman, a youth 
this time, comes up, bows, of course, and 
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takes the box. His deportment is so 
page-like I always suffer the curious hal- 
lucination that he’s carrying a red vel- 
vet cushion on which my poor little 
strong-box is perched like a coronet. 
With heraldic step he leads the way 
down a corridor, stops before a door, 
opens it, bows again, and ushers me into 
a small private room, where he leaves 
me, making his exit with a final bow. I 
take off my coat and gloves, sit down, 
and, feeling a good deal like Pandora, 
open the box. The contents are invari- 
ably a shock. The ceremony attendant 
upon the box’s removal has somehow 
built up the fantasy that I shall find it 
filled with doubloons and pieces of eight. 
It is in the nature of a blow, therefore, to 
be faced at the outset by my own last 
will and testament. Beneath this grim 
document lies a modest insurance policy, 
and beneath that a deed for some land 
that no one has ever wanted to live on 
and no one will ever want to buy. Next 
comes an envelope containing my child’s 
birth certificate. Modestly lurking under 
this hodgepodge is a small, apologetic 
bunch of bonds. 


IN THE VAULT 


I SPREAD them out with considerable 
suspense, owing to the fact that I never 
remember when the coupons are due. 
Since there are only four months in the 
year in which any of my coupons are 
collectible, it frequently happens that I 
find myself in the vault during one of 
the eight intervening months. This is 
awkward. It would be humiliating to 
ring at once for the pageboy to bear my 
unproductive box back to its niche. For- 
tunately there are a number of ways of 
whiling away the time. Neatly arrayed 
on the writing shelf is a tempting assort- 
ment of stationer’s supplies—pencils, 
pens, clips, scratch pads, scissors, and a 
magnifying glass. Also, some fascinating 
pins that resemble tiny polo mallets. 
The little pads are fine for shopping 
lists. The larger ones can even be utilized 
for informal correspondence, and for 
further diversion one can play with the 
magnifying glass and practice silhou- 
ette-cutting with the nice sharp scis- 
sors. (Perhaps now is as good a time as 
any to come clean with something that 
has been weighing not particularly 
heavily on my conscience for some 
years: I always help myself to a fair 


supply of clips, rubber bands, pencils, 
and pen points. I also often collect 
some of those polo-mallet pins, although 
I never know what to do with them 
afterward. Nor am I above making off 


with a pad or two, and I pass up the | 


scissors and the magnifying glass only 
because they won’t go into my bag. If 
the banks are noting a shortage in their 


stationer’s supplies, let them look to | 


their lady boxholders.) There’s a phone 
in the room, and this serves as a great 
time-killer, although I find I have a 
certain hesitancy in using it to make 
appointments at the hairdresser’s. 


ATTACKING A COUPON 


SOMETIMES, with the sense of dis- 
covering an early crocus, I come 
across a bond with coupon due. I attack 
it with excitement and the scissors. (I 
can’t manage that triangular razor gad- 
get without mangling bond, coupon, 
and my thumb.) Then comes the com- 
plication of filling out the ownership 
certificate, the coupon-deposit envelope, 
and the deposit slip. I have to decide 
first of all which of the two varieties of 
ownership-certificate blanks to use. The 
prettier is of pale-green paper, but it 
is headed “Ownership Certificate—To 
Be Used by a Non-Resident Alien, a 
Foreign Partnership or Corporation,” 
and since I am neither an alien nor a 
foreign partnership, I discard it in fave 
of the plain-white blank—‘‘To be Used 
by a Citizen or Resident Individual, 
Fiduciary, or Partnership.” This legend 
interests me chiefly because I have al- 
ways believed that word was “fudi- 
ciary” and I still think it is. 

I start to fill in the blank, and at the 
outset all is smooth sailing: “Owner of 
Bonds,” “Street,” “City,” and “State.” 
Then comes the hitch, for the next 
thing that meets the eye is “Debtor 
Corporation.” So they’re in debt, are 
they? And that elegant young salesman 
who sold me the bond told me it was as 
safe as the Bank of England! On the 
next line it says “ Address.”” How do you 
go about finding the address of a bond? 
I scan the back of the bond itself. It is 
engraved with a lot of impressive stuff, 
but nothing that can be construed as an 
address. Then I try to make out what’s 
printed on the coupon, which is like 
trying to decipher the Lord’s Prayer on 
the head of a pin. With the aid of the 
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magnifying glass, I come across the 
words “Payable in the Borough of 
Manhattan.” So I write “Borough of 
Manhattan,” which seems inadequate 
and rather hard on the postman. Next 
comes “‘ Name of Bond.” For a number 
of vears I used to try to answer this 
question by describing the bond with 


end of it. There is a coupon envelope 
to be reckoned with and on it a question 
that might be a quote from a College 
Board exam, reading, as it does, ‘‘ Kind 
of Coupons Enclosed. (Give name of 
Corporation and description of issue.) ”’ 
The part dealing with the amount de- 


tion already on the coupon envelope), 
close the box, and ring for the page. 
The ceremony of returning the box 
to its resting place is the reverse of the 
removal service. Throughout it I en- 
deavor to have the complacent look of 
someone who has just realized several 


ncils posited I find rather humbling, as mine thousand dollars’ worth of income. The 
ollect replies like “Green bond” or “Yellow usually reads: gentlemen of the vault, who are the 
ough bond with a locomotive coming at you HOW VALUE TOTAL soul of tact, never by so much as a 
them | head on,” but I’ve been told that’s not MANY OF EACH VALUES muscular twitch betray the fact that 
g off enough. I therefore now copy off every- 4 $1333 $1333 they know better. But the prince of 
> the | thing that’s on the back of the bond, —————- ———— — them all is the receiving teller upstairs. 
only | Without the remotest idea of what any TOTAL $13.33 He merely smiles and gets out a fresh 
. If | of it means. The general drift ofitseems But I fill it out with satisfaction, en- ownership certificate, which he fills in 
their | (© be about first mortgages, Series A, close my one coupon, make out a deposit quickly, never once hinting that mine is 
k to | gold dentures—no, debentures—and_ slip (which repeats most of the informa- inadequate. 

Sane the year the bond comes of age, which 

great | will be when I’m the oldest inhabitant 

“so | of the Actors’ Home. All this informa- 

make | takes up only = line on 

the certificate-of-ownershi ank but 8 
| also the “ Date interest a due”’ line, OUTSTANDING FEATURES 
| which is just as well, because I wouldn’t 

bile. | know about that. Next comes some- of our 

come | thing entitled “Classes of Interest Pay- I Ad 

ttack | ments.” It begins, “Without tax-free nvestment visory ervice 

rs, (I | Covenant or with tax-free covenant,” 

-gad- | which sounds all very Biblical but which for Banks 

spon, | further perusal succeeds in making 

com- | 2° sense, and I ignore it completely. 1. Weekly Tabular Review of Investment Market, 
rship Over to one side is a rather discomfort- covering approximately 2,200 listed bond issues. 
slope, Ing bit be the effect that I ee “the 2. Monthly Review, covering unlisted bonds that are 

information entered hereon is correct,” actively traded. ™ 
es of | Dut I sign my name with bravado. M 

The | The ownership certificate is not the 3. Monthly tabulation of all listed and active un- 


listed bonds classified as Group 2 under the re- 
vised examination rules, together with the 18 
Months Average Price. 


NEW TREASURY OFFICIAL 


John W. Hanes has been ap- 
pointed Under-Secretary of the 
Treasury to succeed Roswell 5. 
Magill, who resigned to return 
to his post at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Mr. Hanes was form- 6 
erly an Assistant Secretary of 
the same department and a 7. 
member of the Securities and 

Exchange Commission 8 


> 


Semi-annual Corporate Analyses, comprising 
condensed tabulations of balance sheet and in- 
come statements. 


. Detailed periodic analyses of bond portfolios, 
upon request. 


. Advice on specific investment problems. 


Complete facilities of our Government and Mu- 
nicipal Bond Trading Department. 


Safekeeping facilities for securities, without 
charge. The use of this service in conjunction with 
purchases and sales through our Government 
and Municipal Bond Trading Department results 
in considerable saving in postage and insurance. 


_... This comprehensive service is available to finan- 
cial institutions throughout the United States. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST 
COMPANY 


Investment Advisory Division 
55 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
Member Federal Reserve System 


Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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The ComproMETER BANK Proor UNIT appears at a time when ECONOMY is a 
paramount issue in bank management circles. For this reason— because this 
CoMPTOMETER unit presents a definite key to OPERATING SAVINGS—this 
announcement is directed to you. 


This new CoMPTOMETER unit, built specifically for banking use, applies to 
two distinct phases of bank routine. 


First: to the proving of deposits AT THE SOURCE, by which 
the expense of finding errors in distribution is eliminated. 


SEconpD: to the proving of INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS by a “check- 
back” on the COMPTOMETER. 


In both cases, substantial economies in TIME and MONEY 


are being achieved by SIMPLIFIED ROUTINE and the GREATER 
SPEED and COMPELLED ACCURACY of the CoMPTOMETER 
Bank Proor UNIT. 


COMPTOMETER representatives are prepared to demonstrate INTELLI- 
GENTLY the ECONOMY FEATURES of the CoMPTOMETER BANK PROOF 
Unit, in relation to your institution’s routine. 


Telephone your local CompToMETER office, or write direct to the 
& Tarrant Mrc. Co., 1711 N. Paulina St., Chicago, 
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Burroughs 


A few of the accounting jobs on 
which Burroughs can help you 


Burroughs has developed many 
new machines and features afford- 
ing a wide range from which to 
select exactly the right equipment 
to meet the requirements of the 
various bank accounting jobs. The 
Burroughs representative is fully 
qualified to discuss these new de- 
velopments with you, and to show 
you how other banks are using 
them to advantage. For complete 
information, call the nearest 
Burroughs office, or fill in and 


mail the coupon below. 


Bank Division l 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
6352 Second Bivd., Detroit, Mich. \ 
I have checked below, the subjects on which I 
I would like complete information. I 


Name. 


INDIVIDUAL LEDGERS 


The new Burroughs High-Speed Posting Machine 
is a remarkable development in bank posting equip- 
ment. Its new features—many of them automatic— 
provide a fast, simple operation and permit the post- 
ing of uncollected funds information on the ledger 
and a complete analysis record on the statement 
while handling commercial accounts. 


PROOF, TRANSIT 


Two new, simplified proving plans—one for larger 
banks and the other for moderate size banks— 
localize depositor errors to the individual deposit 
and can be operated at the lowest possible cost. 


A complete line of transit machines provides for 
using the numerical transit plan or typewritten item 
description. When transit letters, amounts only, 
are written as part of the proving operation the 
Burroughs Electric Carriage Typewriter provides 
an economical plan for entering payer bank and 
endorser description. 


SAVINGS 


Regardless of how records are posted, or the type 
of proof desired, there is a Burroughs for every 
savings accounting job. 


LOAN AND DISCOUNT, GENERAL LEDGER, TRUST 


For records requiring typewritten description, 
Burroughs offers a complete line of typewriter 
accounting machines. With their many automatic 
features, they post all the necessary records quickly, 
easily and accurately. 


MULTICOPY FORM WRITING 


The new Burroughs Electric Fanfold Machine pro- 
vides speed and simplicity in handling returned 
item debits, collection letters, note notices, and 
other multiple copy forms. 


INSTALLMENT ACCOUNTING 


New—a desk or counter machine that schedules 
due date and balance of note. Also, a machine that 
posts the bank’s record and the customer’s receipt 
in one operation, at the window. 


Title ~siahengitenmntbins MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS 


ON ANY OR ALL OF THE ABOVE SUBJECTS 


Address _ 
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15,481 Banks 


HE annual compilation by R. N. 

Sims, secretary-treasurer of the 
National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, giving data on all state 
banking institutions and comparable 
figures for national banks, as of June 30 
last, shows total deposits of $59,078,- 
288,460 and total resources of $68,316,- 
340,975. 

At the end of June there were 15,481 
banks—10,233 state and 5,248 national. 
Their capital, surplus and undivided 
profits aggregated $7,555,187,267; or 
$147,426,045 below the previous year. 
Deposits were down $715,832,126 and 
total resources $665,507 ,060. 

“On June 30, 1938,” said the report, 
“in round numbers, the capital, surplus 
and undivided profits of the state banks 
were $4,450,186,267, and of the national 
banks $3,105,001,000, showing the capi- 
tal resources of state banks to be 43 per 
cent in excess of the National Banks. 
The deposits of the state banks were 
$32,262,394,460, and of the national 
banks $26,815,894,000, showing the 
deposits of the state banks 20 per cent 
in excess of the national banks. The 
total resources of the state banks were 
$37,929,258,975, and the national banks 
$30,387 ,082,000, showing the resources 
of the state banks 25 per cent in excess 
of the national banks.” 


MORRIS PLAN BANKER 


Harry E. Small, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary of the 
Morris Plan Bank of Cleve- 
land, was elected president of 
the Morris Plan Bankers As- 
sociation at the recent con- 
vention of the association at 
White Sulphur Springs, West 
Virginia 
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New York 


(Plug up the 


LOOP HOLES 


FIREMAN’S FUND 
P 


You have a right to feel secure when 
property values you are responsible 
for are backed by a Fireman’s Fund 
Extended Coverage policy. Behind 
it is an “old line” stock company 
with over $39,000,000 in assets, 


Cight-Hazard 
ROTECTION 


$21,500,000 in policyholders’ sur- 
plus and a quarter of a billion dollars 
paid in claims. World-wide in 
scope, it is represented by over 
11,000 Home-Town Agents in the 
United States and Canada. 


(Fire « Automobile « Marine + Casualty « Fidelity « Surety 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 


IREMAN'S FUND 


HOME FIRE & MARINE 


Insurance Company 


OCCIDENTAL 


Insurance Company 
Chicago 


STRENGTII PLRMANI 


Houston 


While at Houston you saw two outstanding displays: 


1. Depru-O-Grarpu — Three dimen- 
sion pictures — life-like — dignified 


yet attention-compelling. 


If you have mislaid our descriptive literature, 
or if we can give you further information, 


write 


THE BANKETTE COMPANY, INC. 


Serving Banks Exclusively Since 1925 


136 FEDERAL STREET 


e SAN FRANCISCO . 


FIREMAN’S FUND 
Indemnity Company 


OCCIDENTAL 
Indemnity Company 


Beston + Atlanta 


STABILITY 


2. Lum-O-Grapo — Edge-lighted, 
crystal clear glass. Used for depart- 
mental advertising or directional 
signs. 


us 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Streamlined Plowing 


e What a pretty girl in overalls, 
with a hat and cane a la Ted Lewis, 
has to do with tractors may seem 
somewhat problematical. But her 
picture graces the folder illustrating 
the ‘“‘Comfortractor’’ of the Minne- 
apolis-Moline Power Implement 
Company. This tractor with “five 
forward speeds—from a crawl to 
40 miles per hour”’ is quite a radi- 
cal departure in farm tractor de- 
sign. 


Trust Accounting 


e How to keep the expenses within 
the confines of present trust fees is 
the big problem of the executive 
officers of corporate fiduciaries. 
Four booklets issued by the Inter- 
national Business Machines Cor- 
poration on trust accounting meth- 
ods should prove an aid in solving 
this problem. 

Two of these booklets are issued 
by the tabulating machine division 
and two by the electric bookkeep- 
ing machine division. They explain, 
with considerable clearness, the 
advantages to be obtained through 
complete trust records. They even 
include a suggested classification of 
accounts which should prove of 
value to any trust department. 


Protection Bargains 


e ‘An insurance contract is an 
innocent looking document, but if 
a loss happens, it becomes in effect 
a draft upon the insurance com- 
pany as the financial institution in 
which you deposited your money.”’ 

The above statement is taken 
from an address by Raymond L. 
Ellis and published in booklet form 
under the title of QUALITY PROTEC- 
TION OR BARGAIN PRICEs by the 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Com- 
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Each month Mr. E. S. Woolley, 
nationally known bank analyst, 
will review current booklets is- 
sued by concerns for the informa- 
tion of the banking market and 
to aid intelligent buying. Readers 
can save money and save time by 
using this department before pur- 
chasing supplies and equipment. 
e Write to BANKING or to the 
companies direct. If you want us 
to obtain any booklets for you 
please write your request to this 
department. If you want advice 
on any operations problem send 
your question to us and we will 
answer it or suggest where you 
can find the answer promptly. 


pany of San Francisco. The address 
was in the form of a debate, but in 
the booklet discussion and rebuttal 
have been joined for smoother 
reading. 


Lamplight 

e A New MEMBER OF AN ALREADY 
Famous FaAMILy is the way that 
the Faries Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Decatur, Illinois, desig- 
nates the leaflet describing its new 
natural light portable lamp. This 
lamp, it is claimed, is free from 
glare and shadows and can be 
moved to any desk top position to 
suit the user’s convenience. 


Good Reading 


e THE Worvp’s Best Books, a 
32-page booklet containing about 
800 titles selected by 59 outstand- 
ing authorities, is offered by the 
Globe-Wernicke Company of Cin- 
cinnati. While it is probable that no 
list of such books could be prepared 
with which everyone would agree, 
nevertheless this list is important 
and does provide a reader’s refer- 
ence of worthwhile books. 


Interesting Buildings 


e OLD AMERICAN BUILDINGS is an 
attractively prepared booklet is- 
sued by the Vermont Marble Com- 
pany, Proctor, Vermont. Among 
other pictures it contains one of the 
First United States Bank built in 
1798 at Philadelphia which, the 
text states, is one of the oldest of 
marble buildings. This is only one 
of many pictures which the booklet 
contains. 


G. M. Worker 


e THE WorKER IN GENERAL Mo- 
Tors is the title of a report to the 
stockholders of the General Motors 
Corporation by its chairman, Al- 
fred P. Sloan, Jr. This is a statisti- 
cal analysis in words and charts of 
the relation of wages to other costs 
and sales of General Motors prod- 
ucts. Another booklet along the 
same general lines and issued by 
the same company is WHAT Is A 
Jos? Few people stop to think how 
much has to be invested in ma- 
chinery and plant today before 
there is a “‘job’”. These booklets 
are of real educational merit. 


Borrower Insurance 


e How the Credit Life Insurance 
Company of Springfield, Ohio, takes 
the “red” out of Credit and the 
“if” out of Life and puts the “aid” 
in Paid for the personal loan de- 
partments of banks is explained in 
the booklet THE PROTECTED LOAN. 


Tractor Fuels 


e Facts Apout TRACTOR FUELS, 
published by the J. I. Case Com- 
pany of Racine, Wisconsin, is a 
32-page booklet containing much 
useful information on tractor fuel. 
According to the publishers, it is 
“probably the best analysis of 
tractor fuels now in print.” 
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Surprise Package 


e Various leaflets issued by the 
Bankers Protection Company of 
Simsbury, Connecticut, show how 
the ‘‘Tracelarm messenger bag”’ 
makes it hard for Mr. Holdup Man, 
no matter how bold, to ‘‘get away 
with it”. The bag actually explodes 
in his hands yet leaves the contents 
safe. It has been endorsed by vari- 
ous law enforcement agencies as 
being a deterrent to this kind of 
crime. 


Bank Insurance 


e [he banks of the United States 
spend over 42 millions of dollars 
annually on insurance premiums. 
Bank directors, therefore, have a 
real responsibility to see that they 
get their money’s worth. 

A booklet issued by the Ameri- 
can Surety Company of New York 
under the title ILLINoIs ATTACKS 
THE PROBLEM OF BANK INSURANCE 
COVERAGE, provides some useful 
hints. It is divided into two parts: 
first, excerpts from an address writ- 
ten jointly by officers of the Illinois 
Bankers Association in March 1938; 
second, under the title of “ Insur- 


ance Coverage’’, Edward J. Bar- 
rett, auditor of public accounts, 
Banking Department, State of 
Illinois, gives some comprehensive 
suggestions as to how a bank can 
ascertain its own insurance needs. 


Fire Hazards 


e Among the recent bulletins issued 
by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters is one on SPONTANE- 
ous IGNITION AND ITS PREVENTION. 
These bulletins are issued punched 
for binding in a ring binder. The 
board also issued in March 1938 a 
complete list of its publications. 
Many of these will be of interest to 
bankers, particularly those having 
“other real estate” departments. 


Stamp Frauds 


e THE Stamp RACKET is a well 
illustrated 32-page booklet which 
reveals the widespread traffic 
in counterfeit, stolen and -washed 
stamps that will come as a surprise 
to most people. Because of the 
methods disclosed in this survey it 
is available only to bank officers 
and business executives. It is pub- 
lished by the Postage Meter Com- 
pany of Stamford, Connecticut. 


Safe Deposit 

e The Mosler Safe Company of 
Hamilton, Ohio, has prepared 10 
folders for use by banks in stimu- 
lating safe deposit rentals. The 
company furnishes these folders 
at actual cost to the banks. They 
are attractively prepared and im- 
printed with the name of the issuing 
bank. They include such titles as 
“Inviting the Burglar into Your 
Home” and ‘When Tragedy Oc- 
cupies the Stage’. 


Air Travel 


e The United Air Lines issued on 
January 1, 1938, a booklet entitled 
OPERATIONS PROGRAM AND POLI- 
CIES, which contains interesting in- 
formation for air travelers. It lists 
the company’s Rule of Three as (1) 
safety (2) passenger comfort (3) 
schedule performance. That the 
last is subordinated to the first is 
evidenced by its guarantee to pilots 
of a minimum monthly salary of 
$650, thus compensating pilots for 
not attempting flights in doubtful 
weather. It also contains other in- 
formation which the man who flies 
should know, but which too fre- 
quently he ignores. 


Questions and Answers 


e ‘When should records be destroyed?’’—Banca Com- 
merciale Italiana Trust Co., New York, N. Y. 


Do not destroy general books, registers of cashier’s 
checks, registers of drafts, registers of certified checks, 
registers of inactive accounts, stock certificates and 
registers, minutes of directors’ meetings, registers of 
certificates of deposit. 

Keep 15 years: bookkeepers’ ledgers, bookkeepers’ jour- 
nals, bookkeepers’ balance books, loan and discount 
ledgers, register, certificates of deposit paid and can- 
celled, cancelled drafts, certified checks paid and can- 
celled, cashier’s checks paid and cancelled. 

Keep 10 years: deposit tickets, correspondence, record 
of loans paid, credit slips, debit slips, signatures of 
closed accounts, uncalled for statements and checks. 
Keep 5 years: tellers’ cash sheets. 

Keep 4 years: records applicable to Wage and Hour 
Act regulations. 


Keep 2 years: collection letters, remittance letters, credit 
letters, reconcilement records. 


e ‘What has been the experience of banks which have 
established a differential in mortgage interest rates 
depending on the margin of security, the amount of 
amortization payments and the period for which the 
loan is written?”’—Granite Trust Co., Quincy, Mass. 


December, 1938 


This department would be interested in hearing from 
banks which have been following this practice. It would 
appreciate full particulars. Those few banks which are 
following the plan, so far as this department can learn, 
are unanimous in stating that they have found it very 
satisfactory for both bank and depositors. 


e ‘We are interested in the matter of a department for 
checking accounts where the bank sells 20 checks for 
$2 and does not require a balance over and above the 
amount necessary to pay the checks.’’"—National Bank 
of Commerce, Memphis, Tenn. 


There are many forms of “no-minimum-balance”’ 
checking account plans in operation. Selling the check 
books is followed by some, notably the National City 
Bank of New York. A few even sell passbooks, de- 
posit tickets, etc. The ‘‘registered check”’ plan, which, 
briefly, is somewhat similar to money orders except 
that checks are signed by the depositor, is followed by 
others. Then there are the plans of charging 5 cents for 
each item withdrawn and deposited or 10 cents for each 
withdrawal only. Any ‘“no-minimum-balance” plan 
requires special check forms or numbering system. 
Thomas C. Boushall, president of the Morris Plan Bank 
of Virginia, discussed this subject at some length before 
Group IV, Virginia Bankers Association. 
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HE National Industrial Conference 

Board has undertaken a two-year 
program of research into the results of 
private and public management of 
economic activity in this and other 
countries. 

“The rapid spread of authoritarian 
systems of control of labor, savings and 
consumption in all parts of the world,” 
said Dr. Virgil Jordan, the Board’s 
president, “puts an inescapable chal- 
lenge to American enterprise and all the 


Public and Private Enterprise 


workers, investors and consumers who 
are part of it, to take stock of its prin- 
ciples, its accomplishments and _ its 
possibilities for the future. 

“Before many years have passed, 
the American people will either decide 
for themselves, or have decided for them 
by force of circumstances, whether their 
system of free enterprise is to be pre- 
served or suppressed and replaced by 
state management of their life and 
work.” 


Banking Network ... 


Like the “key station” of a radio network, 


this bank occupies a central position in the 


New England banking system. With corre- 


spondent banks located in nearly 250 com- 


munities in this highly industrialized area, 


we are equipped to handle promptly every 


type of banking business in New England. 


THE NATIONAL 


Shawmut Bank 


40 WATER STREET «+ BOSTON 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Personal Loan 
Insurance 


Increase your Personal Loan volume through 
our Personal Loan Life Insurance which 
Operates without cost to the bank — and 
pays the note in the event of the borrower’s 
death. We have always specialized exclusively 
in providing Personal Loan Insurance for 
Banks. Complete information upon request. 


We Solicit Inquiries from Banks 


Ohe Credit Life Insurance Co. 


HOME OFFICE 


JoxHN F. HoLLENBECK 
President 


Springfield, Ohin 


| now be cultivated successfully.” 


The Board’s investigation, according 
to Dr. Jordan, will be the first attempt 
to make a comprehensive appraisal of 
the relative contributions of private 
enterprise and government to national 
prosperity and social welfare, and its 
purpose is to provide the full and im- 
partial information upon which a deci- 
sion for the nation’s future should be 
made. 

While the principal part of the re- 
search program concerns the growth 
and results of private and government 
management in the United States, 
reports will be made by experts on the 
operation and results of State manage- 
ment in Soviet Russia, Italy, Germany, 
Australia, Sweden, Great Britain and 
France. 

The Conference Board hopes, Dr. 
Jordan said, by means of its compre- 
hensive study of both private and 
public management, “to clarify the 
facts regarding this vital issue so that 
American business and the American 
public can see them in perspective and 
be enabled to make whatever readjust- 
ments may be necessary in the national 
interest on the basis of sound knowl- 


edge ” 


School Savers 


STUDY by the East River Savings 

Bank, New York, of 811 school ac- 
counts transferred to regular accounts 
over a three-year period showed 726 
accounts still active at the end of the 
period. Their balance was $139,978.77, 
a gain of $33,754.47. 

“This. evidence,” says the bank, 
“seems to point out that school ac- 
counts transferred to regular accounts 
are fairly permanent—at least as per- 
manent, if not more so, than regular 
savings accounts.” 

Of the school savings studied, 185 
accounts were shifted to existing ac- 
counts in the name of the child. These 
items totaled nearly $14,000. 

Six hundred twenty-six new accounts 
were opened from transferred school 
savings, these including the entire bal- 
ance in some cases and in others only 
partial withdrawals. The balance car- 
ried over amounted to $92,526.11—a 
total for the 811 of $106,224.30. 

Results of the study indicate, ob- 
serves the bank, “that school accounts 
are good source material for potential 
depositors in regular accounts. The 
thrift habit has been planted and can 
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A Kentucky Oratorical Derby 


pees Kentucky secondary school 
senior is going to win a $600 one- 
year scholarship in any college or uni- 
versity in the state. Another student 
will take a $100 cash prize and a third 
will win $50. Four more will receive 
$10 each. 

These awards are to be given by the 
Kentucky Bankers Association in a 
statewide public speaking contest early 
next year on the subject “The Value 
of the Bank to the Community.” Sev- 
eral other state banker associations 
have held similar contests. 

In a letter to school superintendents, 
C. A. Randolph, president of the Ken- 
tucky Bankers Association, says the 
organization, realizing the need of 
closer cooperation and more harmonious 
understanding between the bank and 
the customer, has decided to hold the 
contest as a “progressive step toward 
improving the public relation problem 
that now exists between the bank and 
the public.” 


WHAT A BANK IS 


“WE feel,” states Mr. Randolph, 
“that with your cooperation we can 
render a real service to the people as 
well as to our high school students. Let 
us give them the true picture of a bank 
and how it operates. Let us explain to 
our younger generation just what a 
bank is and what accommodations and 
services they might expect a bank to 
render, and in turn let us emphasize the 
responsibility of a banker and what the 
bank expects and demands of the 
customer. In other words, let the 
banker and the public meet on a 
common ground and discuss their mu- 
tual problems. 

“Tt is needless for me to say that a 
successful bank is the servant of the 
people and if it is to continue to be suc- 
cessful it must continue to serve the 
community.” 

The contest has been approved by the 
Kentucky Educational Association and 
the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. Bona-fide senior pupils in a high 
school, public or private, accredited or 
unaccredited — any Kentucky second- 
ary school below college rating — are 
eligible to participate if under 20 years 
of age on February 1, 1939. Entries 
must be received not later than Febru- 
ary 20. 

A series of state-wide eliminations is 
being planned. School eliminations for 
selecting the contestant who is to repre- 
sent a school in outside competitions 


December 1938 


are to take place on or before Friday, 
March 17. County contests, in which all 
properly qualified schools in each county 
will take part, will be held on or before 
Friday, April 21, to select a county 
contestant to represent the county in 
the group contest. 

The state has been divided into 
county divisions for the group contests 
which, for all groups except the Third 
(Jefferson County), must take place 
in the period from May 4 to June 30, 
inclusive. Dates will be determined later 
by the secretary of the association. 
Further announcement also will be 
made of the dates for the Group 3 con- 
test and for the group finals. 

The state finals will be held at Lex- 
ington in conjunction with the Ken- 
tucky Bankers Conference at a time 
to be announced. 

The $600 scholarship for the winner 
will apply to tuition, necessary school 
supplies, laboratory fees, room and 
board. The $600 will be placed to the 
victor’s credit with the college or uni- 
versity chosen, and all expenditures 


CANADA, 


and OVERSEAS 


Resources exceed 
$860,000,000 


TH 


BANKING SERVICE 


LATIN AMERICA 


ROYAL BANK 


shall be approved by an authority of 
that institution. If the fund is not 
exhausted by the end of the school year, 
the balance will be paid the winner. 

In addition to a second prize of $100 
and a third of $50, the four remaining 
state finalists will each receive $10; thus 
each of seven contestants in the finals 
gets a prize. 

“The orations,” says the contest 
committee, which has its headquarters 
at 419 West Jefferson Street, Louisville, 
“must be original, must be memorized 
and must not require more than six 
minutes for delivery.” 


CREDIT COMPANY, sattimore 


Capital & Surplus Over $64,000,000 


WUNDED in 1912, with $300,000 
capital, Commercial Credit Company 
is today one of the largest institutions 
of its kind. It operates through more than 


4,000 employees in 
more than 200 offices | $hort Term Notes 
Limited amounts 


in the United States 
and Canada, and is 
owned by more than | Upon request — 
20,000 stockholders. | @t current dis- 
count rates. 


Bank Relations Dept. 


Prompt, effective foreign bank- 
ing service through an extensive 
branch system in the Dominion 
and twenty-nine other countries. 


Over 600 branches in Canada 
and Newfoundland, 72 in Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, British and French 
West Indies, Central and South 
America; branches also in 
London and Paris. 


Enquiries invited 


OF CANADA 


Head Office, Montreal, Canada 
New York Agency, 68 William St. 
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a study of the debt position of 175,- 
000 American governmental units, 
the Committee on Debt Adjustment of 
the Twentieth Century fund recom- 
mends that “further new and refunding 
issues of securities by the Federal, state 
and local governments should not carry 
exemption from income taxes.”’ 

Tax exemption, says the committee, 
“‘makes it unhealthily easy for govern- 
ment bodies to go into debt” because 
they can get money at lower interest 
rates than otherwise. It also makes debt 


175,000 Government Debts 


investments too attractive to wealthy 
persons who can best afford to run the 
risks of direct ownership in stocks, real 
estate and other equities, the committee 
states. 

“The abolition of tax exemption on 
issues now outstanding is, of course, 
impossible,” says the study. “ But Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and certain leaders in 
Congress deserve support of their pro- 
posal to prohibit future issues of tax- 
exempt securities. Such a prohibition 
should be made immediately; and, if 


Accurate as the charting 


of a Ships course — 


FULTON 
CORRESPONDENT 
SERVICE 


lts your gift that sheila out when 
its a writing gift by Sengbusch 


For that important customer, the handsome de luxe 
Handi-pen desk set expresses your good taste, sound 
judgment, and thoughtfulness. The first impression is 
all you can ask of a gift, but that is only the beginning 
— for all these sets include the famous Handi-pen. 
This is the pen that brings new ease and effortless 
writing performance. The pen rests in ink — ready to 
write instantly, smoothly. The well holds a year’s 
supply of ink — ends refilling nuisance. This modern 
writing instrument — backed by Sengbusch’s 35 years 
of research and experience — has 
won its way to the top of the 
business world on efficiency alone. 

Now a leading industrial de- 
signer gives you the de luxe 
Handi-pen with its smart, 
streamlined beauty — at prices 
far lower than you might expect 
for gifts of such distinction. 

You have a choice of several 
models and designs — all ideal for 
your giftstodiscriminating people. 


Write today for complete information — and 
quantity discounts. 


SENGBUSCH SELF-CLO 


OLX-11 for the Presi- 
dent. Genuine mahogany 
wood base with plated top of gun 
metal, statuary bronze or silver satin. Two 
Handi-pens and wells. Modern Seth Thomas 
8-day or electric clock. Oval shape — 15” x 
$45.00 


SING INKSTAND CO. 


12 B SENGBUSCH BLDG., MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


constitutional changes prove necessary, 
an amendment for the purpose should 
be adopted as soon as possible. It will of 
course be many years before all the tax- 
exempt issues now outstanding can be 
retired. But if new and refunding issues 
carry no tax exemption, the diversion of 
new savings from direct ownership to 
debt investment can be largely cor- 
rected within a few years.” 

The Fund’s study of the American 
Government debt structure during the 
post-war period discloses three recent 
changes: (1) While the Federal govern- 
ment debt has been increasing rapidly 
since the depression began, the debts of 
state and local governments have actu- 
ally declined since 1933; (2) the increase 
in the Federal debt has been consider- 
ably offset by greatly increased holdings 
of cash and claims against assets of 
Government agencies; and (3) banks, life 
insurance companies and other credit 
institutions have bought almost all the 
new issues of Government bonds, 
which means that the savings of indi- 
viduals, flowing through such institu- 
tions, have gone almost entirely into 
bonds of the Government in recent 
years. 


LOCAL DEBTS 


THE Committee made public a sum- 
mary of data gathered for it by a spe- 
cial research staff about the debt posi- 
tion of governments in the United 
States. The figures show that during the 
boom years of 1923-1929 the debts of 
state and local governments increased 
by more than $5,000,000,000 due to 
bond issues for school construction, 
highway building, etc. This increase was 
more than offset by a decrease of about 
$6,000,000,000 in the Federal debt. 
During the later years of the depres- 
sion, however, the process was re- 
versed. The ‘“‘net debt” of all state and 
local governments—deducting cash and 
sinking fund holdings—reached a peak 
of almost $16,500,000,000 in 1933, 
but has since declined to less than 
$14,000,000,000. 

In analyzing the increase of the Fed- 
eral debt during the depression, the 
research report points out that the ac- 
tual debt position can only be shown by 
deducting the cash in the Treasury’s 
general fund, the cash and bonds held 
by the Postal Savings System and the 
amount of the Government’s proprie- 
tary interest in the various Government 
credit agencies from the total amount 
of Government securities which are out- 
standing. 
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The Fidelity Income Plan, with its 
sound appeal to thrift-minded individ- 
uals in all walks of life, is being adopted 
daily by those who wish to provide 
against the hazards of the future. 

Requiring only the regular setting 
aside of small sums, the Fidelity Income 


Plan is, in no sense, a substitute for life 
insurance or a bank account. It effec- 
tively supplements other plans of money 
acquisition. 

Operating on an actuarial basis with 
a definite maturity date and a pre- 
determined result, Fidelity is conserv- 
atively managed by men of recognized 
financial experience. 

A Fidelity credit file with detailed in- 
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Roads Into the Future 


CorpDELL Hutt, Secretary of State, before the NATIONAL 
FoREIGN TRADE CONVENTION. 


NE of the roads that wind into the future is that of in- 
creased reliance upon armed force as an instrument of 
national policy. So long as the construction of armaments 
for such a purpose continues to be the center of national 
effort in some countries, a policy of arming inescapably be- 
comes a universal evil. Other nations find themselves com- 
pelled to divert to preparation for self-defense an increasing 
part of their substance and effort. All this requires—in vary- 
ing degrees, but in all countries alike—ever greater sacrifice 
of what mankind universally has regarded as the central 
objective of civilization and progress—namely, a rising level 
of national welfare and of the well-being of the individual. 
All this imposes—again in varying degrees, but in all coun- 
tries alike—a growth of autarchy, an ever more complete 
~egimentation of national life, an impairment of personal 
iberty, a lowering of every standard of material, cultural, 
and spiritual existence. If the nations continue along this 
@road, increasingly strewn with the wreckage of civilized 
’ man’s most precious possessions, they will be marching 
toward the final catastrophe of a new world war, the horror 
and destructiveness of which pass human imagination. 

The other of the two roads is that of ever-increasing reli- 
ance upon peaceful processes and upon the rule of law and 
order in the conduct of relations among individuals and 
among nations. As such reliance becomes more effective, 
the vast productive forces with which nature, science, and 
technical skill have endowed mankind, can become released, 
in greater and greater measure, for the advancement of the 
human race. As trust in the pledged word and order under 
law replace the doctrine of armed force and the practice of 
lawlessness, the human mind can turn once more to the arts 
of peace, and the human soul can soar once more to ever 
greater achievements of the spirit. 

We in this country are fortunate beyond measure in that 
we are less immediately affected than are most other nations 
by the tensions which prevail in other parts of the world. 
Yet even for us there will be no escape from a dismal outlook 
if unhappily the rest of the world should choose the road 
that must lead to another major armed conflict. Things being 
as they are, it is undoubtedly our duty to ourselves to render 
adequate the armed forces needed for our own security and 
defense. But it is equally our duty to ourselves not to relax 
by one whit our efforts to exert our maximum influence 
toward helping mankind to choose the road of peace and 
justice rather than the road of war. 

In no field is effort toward accomplishing this crucial pur- 
pose more essential than in that of restoring economic 
strength, political stability, and social security within na- 
tions through a promotion of healthy economic relations 
among nations. The task is neither easy nor simple. Political 
antagonisms, national ambitions, the vast armament pro- 
grams, and many other phases of narrow nationalism present 
powerful obstacles. But all these obstacles, enormous as they 
are, will be more readily overcome if there is constantly kept 
alive the concept of a future for mankind happier than that 
of an inexorable drift toward economic impoverishment and 
a military explosion, and if tireless efforts are made to bring 
about the realization of such a future. 
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The Tested Basis 


UR own best interests and the concern which all 
of us must feel for the future of the human race 
imperatively require that, far from abandoning our 
trade agreements program, we put redoubled vigor 
into our efforts to enlarge its scope and its effective- 
ness. We should not relax, we should intensify our 
endeavors to influence all nations, by example and by 
every appropriate means of persuasion open to us, to 
return to the tested basis of healthy and sound trade, 
of monetary stability, of financial order and probity 
—in brief, to that type of international economic re- 
lationships which have been incontrovertibly shown 
by experience to be the only possible foundation of 
peace, progress and well-being among mankind. 

No nation and no individual can escape a share of 
responsibility for the fashioning of mankind’s choice 
as to the road which the world will follow. There is 
nothing more desperately needed today in all coun- 
tries than clear thinking and a profound sense of 
national and individual concern for the course of 
future developments.—Mr. Hutt. 


It is my considered judgment that nothing that has oc- 
curred in recent years or in recent weeks has served to dis- 
credit in any way the principles on the basis of which we are 
seeking to bring about a restoration of sound economic con- 
ditions as a necessary foundation of durable peace. Nothing 
that has occurred has impaired my profound belief that 
these principles will sooner or later become firmly established 
as the foundation of international commercial relations. 

Only a few countries proclaim the attainment of autarchy 
as their avowed purpose. But these very countries are, at the 
same time, making desperate efforts to enlarge the volume of 
their foreign commerce—not only within the limited areas 
actually or potentially under their immediate influence, but 
with other parts of the world as well. The striking paradox 
of the present situation is that in their attempts to find for- 
eign markets and sources of materials indispensable to their 
national existence, such countries employ methods of forced 
and artificial stimulation, which inescapably prevent trade 
from making its full contribution even to their own well- 
being and economic stability. 

As experience accumulates, it becomes increasingly clear 
that trade methods of this type steadily exhaust the coun- 
tries which practice them and arouse ever more intense 
resistance and retaliation on the part of other countries. 

Autarchy and other forms of economic armament create 
but an illusion of strength and security. They uproot far 
more than they build. They discourage rather than generate 
enterprise. By placing impassable barriers to the world flow 
of material and financial resources, by tending to split up the 
world into abnormally limited areas of trade relations, they 
undermine confidence and stability. 

The program which we advocate offers the only practicable 
alternative to a drift toward the anarchy of economic war- 
fare, with all its disastrous consequences for the peace and 
progress of man. Its workability has been demonstrated 
beyond a shadow of doubt. It can be embraced by all nations. 
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Something for Nothing 


Puitrp A. Benson, President, American Bankers Associ- 
ation, and President, Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn before 
the Association’s Savincs Division. 


ROM time immemorial there have been those who 

wanted something for nothing. The slow and painful 
road of toil had no appeal. Some have had an ambition to 
acquire riches quickly and easily; others have been content 
with the mere necessities of life provided they could be 
acquired without work. The number of those who seek 
something for nothing has not diminished, but rather in- 
creased. The newcomers to the ranks of the dreamers are 
not necessarily dishonest in their motives but believe that 
under a new kind of economics it is not necessary for them 
to work. Give us, they say, substantial pensions and we will 
agree to spend the money and consume goods. One proposal 
is that tickets or warrants be distributed to a large number 
of people entitling the holder to goods and commodities. 
The idea is that by using these tickets and consuming goods 
a certain activity will be created that will bring profit and 
satisfaction to everyone. They lose sight of the clearly estab- 
lished fact that any such group will be taking something 
they have not earned; that they will be consuming things 
that have been produced by the toil of others; that they will 
be reducing the amount of goods available for workers and 
their families. True, they will be getting something for 
nothing but this will be possible only because other people 
will be paying the bills. This may seem harmless in itself 
but it ceases to be harmless when hundreds of thousands of 


people are deceived into thinking that it will work, and it 
assumes the importance of a political issue. It will collapse, 
of course, if tried, but the experiment will be costly to the 
people and to the state itself. Some political leaders have 


warned voters what the results will be. Others have not 
had the courage to do so. 

These something-for-nothing ideas have been running 
wild lately. They are impractical. We know they won’t 
work, but it is extremely difficult to prove this to those who 
have been entranced by them. Wealth and the laws govern- 
ing its production and distribution are not difficult to under- 
stand. These are terms with which we have been familiar 
for generations. Their meaning is not hard to grasp. It seems 
clear that in the long run the only things that can be dis- 
tributed are things that have been produced; that all these 
things come from labor combined with the products of the 
earth; that plant and machinery are the tools furnished by 
capital; that business consists in producing the raw mate- 
rials, converting them into usable goods and commodities, 
transporting and marketing them, and furnishing the nu- 
merous services incident to these operations. Through these 
processes wealth is produced and distributed to the pro- 
ducers in salaries, wages and profits. If a number of people 
who have no share in the economic process of production 
are allowed a share in the product, they are getting some- 
thing for nothing but at the expense of those who have 
produced it. 

You recognize the pressure groups to which I have 
referred. I want you to recognize another influence. Govern- 
ment, when it taxes business concerns and individuals, is 
taking a share of the product of industry, and the share 
taken by government gets larger and larger. No one would 
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Three Essentials 


beens are institutions seeking the depositors’ 
dollars by offering higher interest rates, and in 
order to attract these dollars they simulate banks. 
They would like their customers to believe them- 
selves depositors although they are really sharehold- 
ers. While these institutions may offer larger interest 
rates, the customer should understand that the extra 
rate is at the expense of liquidity and availability. 
The customer gives up something for the extra inter- 
est he gets—he is not getting something for nothing. 

I am not reflecting on these corporations in any 
way but merely wish to point out that people get 
what they pay for. If they want the advantages of a 
bank deposit they must forego the larger interest 
return that might accrue to a shareholder. 

I feel justified in making the challenging state- 
ment that no type of institution equals a bank in 
the three essentials required by depositors—namely 
safety, availability and interest return. And I would 
make the further statement that if a larger return of 
interest than your bank will pay is demanded, those 
demanding it must sacrifice one of the essentials 
mentioned.—Mr. BENSON. 


curtail the ordinary and necessary functions of government 
—our lives, liberties, fortunes and well-being depend on 
them. But to extend government beyond its regular sphere, 
to widen its activities, to increase greatly the number who 
derive their support from it, creates an additional burden 
on industry and one that it should not have to bear. 

This year will long be remembered as one in which many 
fallacious ideas for curing economic ills have found voice, 
ideas which have sprung from the erroneous thought that 
something can be had for nothing. The country cannot be 
made rich by the issuance of paper money, or any other 
method of inflation, but there are a number of people who 
don’t know this yet. The country as a whole cannot be 
helped by the purchase of vast quantities of a metal called 
“silver” (the greater part of it from foreign countries) and 
storing it away in a vault. On the contrary the country is 
harmed by it, for the tax payer foots the bill. And lastly, 
prosperity won’t come through granting indiscriminate 
pensions and subsidies which will but add to our already too 
heavy burden of taxes. 

Perhaps America stands at the cross roads today. Are we 
as a people to proceed to a planned economy, to the con- 
trol of all enterprise by the state? I cannot believe we are, 
for that road leads to servitude. It would be an abandon- 
ment of all we have learned by the lessons of the past. No, 
what we need is a re-affirmation of faith in our system of 
free enterprise which, as a great American recently said, is 
inseparable from moral and intellectual liberty. Only by the 
encouragement and protection of savings and of business 
privately conducted by business men, can the unemployed 
get back on private payrolls. Only in this way will lasting 
prosperity come. While recognizing the need for social prog- 
ress let us not abandon those principles that made our 
America great. 
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The Most Vital Issue 


Orvat W. Apams before the AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCT- 
ATION as retiring President. 


S an American citizen I am convinced that our people 
will not accept the establishment of a totalitarian state 
in this land—if they are able to recognize it as it creeps 
upon them. There are among us a few who would exchange 
political liberty for what they imagine would be “economic 
security.” But where is there such economic security or 
liberty under the dictatorial government which planned 
economy requires? It is foolish to imagine that economic 
liberty or any other freedom is possible without political 
liberty. 

Never should the American Bankers Association remain 
silent when politicians are spending the country into bank- 
ruptcy. We must take the battle to our depositors. We must 
make them realize that it is their fight; that 90 per cent of 
the assets of the banks of the country belong to them; that 
without their cooperation we can do little to preserve the 
value of their savings. We cannot too often remind ourselves 
that the only source of revenue a government has is taxes 
and that taxes must come, directly or indirectly, from sur- 
pluses, earnings, or from capital of individuals; that as the 
expenditures of government increase, taxes must increase; 
that if current earnings from business and individuals are 
insufficient to meet the demands of government, the reserves, 
surpluses and savings will be taken from the people. We must 
realize that ultimately the capital itself will be demanded; 
that what is taken in taxes is not available for private use, 
and that when the demands of government become too great 
production is starved, and the strength of the nation is 
destroyed. 

To the proposition that the worthy needy must be taken 
care of, the American Bankers Association is sincerely and 
wholeheartedly committed. But we must not forget that the 
destruction of savings and the starvation of production 
mean the loss of the capacity to take care of the needy; that 
it is the thrifty citizen and not the Government that must 
produce the money for this purpose. In the last analysis, the 


interests of those on relief are identical with the interests of 
our depositors, for government cannot care for the needy 
one moment longer than it remains within the capacity of the 
thrifty, saving people of America to provide it with the neces- 
sary funds. 

The problems that confront us transcend all questions of 
parties or partisanship. They involve the future welfare 
of our country and all that it stands for as the world’s great- 
est democracy, and must be solved by us as citizens of the 
Republic and not as members of political parties. Our un- 
employment problem, our labor relations problem, our relief 
problem, and other major problems are primarily social and 
economic problems—and must be approached and solved 
as such. It is vital that our relief work be placed in the hands 
of local, non-partisan administrators who will put an end to 
the distribution of relief funds for political purposes. If we 
are to maintain our rights as free men, if we are to preserve 
our institutions, we must take relief out of politics. Let no 
man be naive enough to believe that a change of party con- 
trol will solve this problem, for the technique of organizing 
the relief vote has been so perfected and its vote-getting 
efficacy so clearly established that the politicians of one 
party will continue to do what the politicians of another 
party have already so successfully done. 

This relief problem is one of the most important problems 
that confronts us. Unless it is solved national elections will 
become a meaningless farce and our system of government 
with its three coordinated branches of checks and balances 
will be doomed. 

To capture control in Federal spending is the most vital 
issue confronting this great democracy. Only on the founda- 
tion of a sound fiscal policy can the priceless heritage of our 
economic liberties, freedom of initiative, freedom of com- 
petition, freedom of contract, the rights of private property, 
the right of bequest and individual responsibility be pre- 
served, and only on the foundation of a sound fiscal policy 
can the civil liberties, free government, freedom of the press, 
freedom of speech, freedom of assembly and freedom of 
worship be preserved. 


A $100,000 Trust Portfolio 


ConNER MA tort, Vice-president, Seattle-First National 
Bank, before the Pactric CoAst AND Rocky MOUNTAIN 
StaTEs TrusT CONFERENCE. 


a response to the question “How would you invest an 
unrestricted trust fund of $100,000 cash, running probably 
20 years with income to a widow who needed all the income 
possible?”’, 36 trust executives set up definite programs. 
On the average, the fund would be built up about as follows: 


Governments 

States and municipals 
Corporate bonds 
Stocks 


Other securities most frequently included were mortgages 
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or ground rents, with some savings accounts. Frequent refer- 
ence was made to the desirability of including mortgages, 
but as they are so hard to get, other securities were sub- 
stituted. 

Thirty-eight trust executives would include stocks, while 
14 were united against the practice. Geographically, opposi- 
tion to stocks is centered on the Pacific Coast. The territory 
east of the Rockies generally includes stocks in a normal 
trust account. 

If the analysis be confined to 15 trust companies in New 
York and Chicago, where the great bulk of the business is 
done, we find that without exception none would limit its 
portfolio to the legal list, and all would buy stocks. The 
portfolio in these centers would show 20 per cent Govern- 
ments, which is the average of the whole country, but would 
show 26 per cent of stocks, practically 50 per cent of corpo- 
rate bonds, and 4 per cent of states and municipals. 
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Term Loans as Bank Assets 


LEo T. Crow ey, Chairman, F.D.I.C., before the INDIANA 
BANKING CONFERENCE. 


— nub of the banker’s problem lies in the difficulty of 
reconciling the need for safety and a fair degree of liquid- 
ity and the need for profitability. For the problem of risky 
assets, which was formerly of paramount importance, there 
has been substituted in most cases a problem of earnings. 
Yields on assets of bank quality have found and are staying 
at new low levels. Increases in some expense classifications 
have accompanied this decline in income. Finally, changes 
in corporate organization and financing habits have greatly 
reduced the demand for traditional types of bank credit. 

This situation has led banks to turn to new types of assets 
as a source of income. Currently the most talked-about new 
type is the term loan. The interest of bankers is encouraged 
by business, which finds it difficult to obtain long-term 
capital through security markets at a reasonable cost, and by 
government, which sees in such loans a means of promoting 
economic recovery. 

Much confusion and cloudy thinking have characterized 
public discussion of the propriety of term loans as bank 
assets. I hope that an exposition of the Corporation’s atti- 
tude on the subject will serve to clarify the issue rather than 
to add to the befuddlement. 

Remote maturity alone is definitely not sufficient reason to 
rule a credit instrument ineligible for investment by banks. 
The fundamental consideration in judging debt of whatever 
term is the ability of the obligor to pay interest currently 
during the life of the instrument and to redeem the instru- 
ment at par. Bankers as a general rule have been quite in- 
sistent about current payment of interest. They have, how- 
ever, almost entirely neglected to insist upon amortization or 
sinking-fund provisions to insure repayment of principal. 
I think it likely that a properly written term loan, carrying 
provisions for serial repayment, is superior as a bank asset to 
the continually renewed short-term instruments, the familiar 


“sleeper” loans, with which banks heretofore have engaged 
in capital financing. 

Being new to most bankers, this type of financing should 
be approached carefully in the light of the deposit structure 
and the character of other earning assets of each bank. Bank- 
ers who decide that their institutions can properly acquire 
sound loans of relatively long maturity should equip them- 
selves to properly analyze what applications they receive, 
The Association of Reserve City Bankers has in preparation 
a booklet entitled “Term Loans for Commercial Banks” 
which outlines fundamental considerations for this type of 
credit extension and which I recommend to the attention of 
each of you who contemplates investigating the possibilities 
of the field. 

It should not be necessary to reiterate that soundness 
must be the ultimate criterion in passing upon loans of this 
type, just as upon any other bank asset, and that profitabil- 
ity must be measured from the long-range point of view, in 
terms of income less losses that may occur. 

It has been suggested that Chairman Jesse Jones, of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and I, do not entirely 
agree with respect to the types of loans commercial banks 
can make properly. From the vantage point of one who has 
worked very closely with Mr. Jones for nearly five years, I 
can assure you that his objectives are identical with mine; 
that he, even as I, would never advocate that any bank loan 
be made at the sacrifice of safety for deposits. 

Mr. Jones has urged that banks actively seek out sound 
opportunities for credit extension in their communities. With 
this recommendation I am sure we all agree. Far too little is 
actually known about the legitimate demand for long-term 
credit for small business. I believe, however, that there are, 
in many communities, business loans that could advantage- 
ously be made by banks and that bankers should carefully 
survey conditions in their respective communities. Banks 
would be better able to reply to critics if they were armed 
with the factual data such surveys would make available. 


Opportunities in Peace 


Winturop W. Atpricu, Chairman of the Board, Chase 
National Bank, New York, in a trans-Atlantic telephone 
talk from Berlin to the NATIONAL FoREIGN TRADE Con- 
VENTION. 


I HAVE just attended a meeting in Paris of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce which considered the same 
problems which you now have before you in their application 
to the whole world. I have not only participated in the dis- 
cussions of the Chamber, but I have also had the opportunity 
of visiting London, Rome and Berlin, and have obtained the 
views of many able bankers and business men. 

As to one fact, there is practical unanimity of opinion. 
That is, we ought to take full advantage of the opportunity 
for the continuance of peace which has resulted from the 
events of the last few weeks. It is of paramount importance 
that the efforts of the diplomats and of the heads of govern- 
ments should speedily be reinforced by measures of economic 
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appeasement. The general policies of sound currencies, sound 
public finance, the reduction of tariffs, and the elimination 
of other impediments to the free interchange of goods 
amongst nations must be vigorously pressed if the world is to 
continue successfully to avoid the dangers which have beset 
us. 
These problems of currency, government finance, and 
international trade, cannot be considered separately. They 
are too closely interwoven. The interrelation of currency and 
foreign trade, for example, is intimate and immediate. If 
goods can be moved freely across national boundaries so that 
countries in debt can pay their debts with goods instead of 
gold, it is easy to maintain stable exchange rates. If, on the 
other hand, only gold is free to move across international 
boundaries, there is not enough gold in the debtor countries 
to pay for their obligations, and there is either default or the 
abandonment of the gold standard, with resultant currency 
depreciation, fluctuation in the exchanges, or both, Con- 
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versely, with stable currencies, it is much easier to bring 
about a reduction of tariffs and other trade barriers than is 
the case when a country, considering the reduction of tariffs, 
fears that some neighbor will, next week, let its exchange 
rates fall still lower. Again, international credits are easy to 
give when trade lines are open and when the lending country 
can count with confidence on the export of goods from the 
borrowing country which will repay the credits. 

There are some who see in the relation of these various 
elements a pessimistic implication. I am glad that the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce in Paris reached an optimis- 
tic conclusion, which I believe to be thoroughly sound re- 
garding this point, namely, that no one of these things has to 
wait on any of the others. The accomplishment or partial 
accomplishment of any of these objectives makes it easier to 
accomplish any of the others. 


I am glad also that the International Chamber of Com- 
merce reached a definite conclusion with respect to a closely 
related matter. It rejected the fallacy that artificially cheap 
money is necessary for business activity and that money 
markets must never again be called upon to stand the dis- 
cipline of firm or tight money rates. Money rates should tell 
the truth regarding the actual situation as to supply and 
demand of capital markets, and by capital I mean true in- 
vestors’ savings and corporate savings. Governments and 
central banks must not mask the true capital situation by 
artificially creating a mere abundance of bank funds through 
money market manipulations. The money market should 
tighten when a country is losing its gold, as a means of de- 
fending the gold and checking the outflow of capital. We 
must rebuild morality with respect to this point or the 
gravest disasters lie ahead. 


The Public Got the Facts 


MERLE E. SELECMAN, Deputy Manager and Director of 
Advertising, American Bankers Association, before the 
NEW JERSEY NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE. 


| bagel me cite an actual case of what happens when an editor 
and a banker cooperate in developing public understand- 
ing. 

You will recall that a while ago a Washington official 
criticized the banks publicly for not making more loans. An 
upstate banker in New York, in a town of less than 5,000 
population, read this criticism in his newspaper. His bank 
is only a small one with combined resources of approximately 
$5,000,000. It serves a relatively small community. 

This banker knew the facts in his own bank, so he dis- 
cussed them with the editor of his local paper. The editor 
asked questions which produced further significant figures. 
As a result the editor and banker presented to the commu- 
nity, through the newspaper, the following facts and figures: 


During the past six months the bank made 804 new loans 
not including renewals of any old loans. 

This total of 804 new loans was compared with 2,001 busi- 
ness and industrial loans made nationally by the R.F.C. 
from February to July 14, according to R.F.C. figures. 

Only 10 per cent of the loan applications to this bank were 
turned down. In other words, nine out of every 10 persons 
applying at this bank for a loan during the preceding six 
months obtained their loans. 

Is it hard to guess what benefits were derived from such 
cooperation? The banker, through his newspaper, took the 
local public into his confidence. Misinformation and lack of 
information on the part of the public were met with facts. 

The banker gained in public good will and understanding. 

The editor, for his cooperation, gained in advertising and 
the good will of the bank. 

The community gained because it had a good bank and a 
good newspaper. 


The Forerunner of New Jobs 


Jean C. WitTER before the INVESTMENT BANKERS AS- 
SOCIATION OF AMERICA as incoming President. 


UR Number One job is to revive the investment banking 
business, not alone for the benefit of us in the business 
but for the benefit of everyone in the country—the working 
man, the farmer, the business man, the man on relief. New 
financing is the forerunner of new jobs and the cure of un- 
employment, which is the Number One national problem. 
Let us be realistic about this. Since a resumption of new 
capital financing is so close to the crux of our biggest na- 
tional problem, everyone must be interested in seeing that 
there is new financing. It might be well to make sure we 
are not working at cross purposes with others just as eager 
as we are to start the machinery of new financing. 


The Number Two job is to explain the investment bank- 
ing business to the American people. The investment bank- 
ing business and the people in the business have been greatly 
misunderstood and maligned. I think there is a great op- 
portunity for the Association to place our business on such 
a high plane that it will command the respect of every 
thinking person in the country. 

All that is needed is to make the function of the business 
clear and to point out how indispensable the business is to 
the country in providing (a) capital to growing industries; 
(b) investments for institutions and investors alike; (c) 
employment for labor through the expenditure of capital 
thus provided. The renewal of activities of the investment 
banking business means the elimination of countless thou- 
sands from relief payrolls. 


Even Money 


Prorte are coming to their senses. I’ll bet anyone even money there will never be another 
war.—HENRY Forp. 
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Roscoe Pounp, Former Dean, Harvard Law School, be- 
fore the INVESTMENT BANKERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


LL zeal to regulate by rules is carried as far in one 
direction as zeal to leave everything unregulated was 
carried half a century ago. Regulation has become a fetish as 
freedom from regulation was in the last century. Both regu- 
lation and freedom from regulation are means toward ends. 
Neither is something intrinsically absolutely good to be car- 
ried to its potential limits for its own sake. Neither is some- 
thing intrinsically absolutely bad to be utterly done away 
with. But the outcome of excessive regulation must be a 
bureaucratic control of business, presupposing it incompetent 
to conduct itself, directed toward an ultimate condemning 
of business not merely to regulation but to abolition. 

It is not mere toryism to protest against institutional 
waste. It is as reprehensible as any form of irreparable waste. 
To look only at our own country, the deprofessionalizing of 
the professions, on the basis of doctrinaire false democracy, 
which went on at the beginning of the 19th century, was a 
bit of needless waste which we only began to repair after a 
hundred years, but which has bad results in the administra- 
tion of justice today in every large city in the land. 

The complete decentralization of banking under Andrew 
Jackson was another bit of waste, which has given us bank- 
ing crises at regular intervals, while in the rest of the world 
the banks stand firm under economic depressions. After 100 
years this waste is far from repaired. Schemes for remaking 
the social order by substituting state capitalism for the free 
capitalistic system of the past, whether consciously planned 
or unconsciously involved in the drift of administrative ab- 
solutism and bureau dictatorship, are likely to do no more 
than bring about like institutional waste. Economic institu- 
tions are not the least important of the institutions of civ- 
ilized society. 

My field is law. The recent legislation which appeals to me 
for study is that which has to do with the adjustment of 
human relations and ordering of human conduct which had 
been supposed to be the domain of the law. With another 
type of recent legislation, which involves piling up of a huge 
public debt with no apparent limit and no provision for pay- 
ing it, with reckless expenditure, subsidies, lavish distribu- 
tion of the proceeds of taxation through all manner of proj- 
ects whereby a permanent body of dependents on public 
employment is created, I have no special competence to 


The Zeal to Regulate 


Tomorrow’s Industries 


speak. But a type of recent legislation, growing continually 
in volume and importance, threatens to supersede the law 
over substantially its whole domain. This type, and the 
administrative absolutism on which it seems to depend for 
its functioning, and the super-administrators and super-men 
executives which it presupposes, come within my field of 
study. It is to this type and what it implies that I am in- 
viting your attention. 

It is a common device of the adherents and proponents of 
administrative absolutism to set up a straw man, label it with 
the name of those who question their doctrine, and proceed 
vigorously to belabor that straw man. If one challenges ad- 
ministrative justice, administrative lawmaking, administra- 
tive investigation, administrative advocacy before itself, and 
administrative dictation of its theories for the moment, con- 
centrated in one bureau or one man, he is a reactionary. He 
does not believe in any regulation of the conduct of enter- 
prises. He seeks to return to the regime of Jaissez faire. He 
would hamper administration by subjecting it to the legal 
and judicial straitjacket which was imposed on it 50 years 
ago. A modern, simple, speedy, inexpensive mode of judicial 
review of administrative determination and rule-making, 
along lines now well understood in the reform of legal pro- 
cedure which has gone on steadily for the past 30 years, 
would preserve the substance of the guarantees of the Consti- 
tution, and leave administration free to do its real work 
within Constitutional limits. There is nothing reactionary in 
such a proposition. It is in the line of progress of our ad- 
ministrative law upon American principles. 

The administrative bureau rules by right of postulated 
omnicompetence. It presupposed a lack of competence on 
the part of the rest of the community to manage their own 
affairs, or else that there is no such thing as their own affairs. 
What is individual experience or intelligence or resource to 
match against the omnicompetence of an administrative bu- 
reau (and the delegated omnicompetence of one of its clerks 
or inspectors or investigators) chartered to do what it likes 
in each case looked upon as unique? To complete the regime 
there is needed only a Duce or Fuehrer or super-man head 
administrator to direct all of these sub-supermen. 

The corollary of the proposition that men are not com- 
petent to manage the details of their private affairs is that 
they are not competent to manage public affairs. In the end 
administrative absolutism must stand upon a political 
absolutism. 


“Our manner in which any enterprise is equipped to function under altered conditions or to 
meet new demands—in short, its quality of ready adaptability—is a factor of outstanding sig- 
nificance from the standpoint of safety of capital. It would be strange, therefore, if the banker, 
as well as the industrialist, did not wish to determine whether the seeds of progress were 
planted within the groundwork of any business inviting his attention and support. 

In an age characterized by rapid change and development, and in which progress and ob- 
solescence are necessarily abroad at the same time, investment remains investment only if it is 
associated with enterprises which are in step with the forward procession. No business can af- 
ford to drop out of line and watch the parade go by. Time after time the attempt to meet 
modern requirements with goods and methods suitable only for the past has met with failure 


and loss. 


Tomorrow's commodities are now developing with the aid of today’s research and tomor- 
row’s industries will be those which bring that improved merchandise within the reach of to- 
morrow’s consuming public.—RuFrus E. ZIMMERMAN, Vice-president in Charge of Metallurgy 
and Research, United States Steel Corporation, before the ROBERT Morris ASSOCIATES. 
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An Arrangement of Natural Growth 


Henry S. SHERMAN, President, Society for Savings, 
Cleveland, before the AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
Savincs Drvist0Nn as Division President. 


tee American banking system with its dual type has 
grown out of a trial and error method and thus seems to 
fit the times in which we live. Any effort to change this 
arrangement of natural growth must necessarily prove in- 
jurious not only to the banks themselves but to the businesses 
which they serve. It would seem to us that it is the duty of 
every banker to look well to his own institution so that he 
may know that he is giving needed service to the people of 
his community. 

Any institution or system will endure in the United States 
just so long as a majority of the people believe in it. If unit 
banks fail to meet the test of the needs of their communities, 
other agencies or other forms of banking will appear regard- 
less of the desires of the managers themselves. In times of 
business depression many panaceas are advanced and 
naturally during the past few years much discussion has 


centered about the structure of the American banking 
system. 

It is obviously wise so to conduct ourselves that we de- 
velop most fully the virtues of our own system which has 
grown so naturally, and particularly to watch its faults, for, 
being man-made, it has and always will have weaknesses 
that future events, differing from past events, inevitably 
will disclose. If we all apply ourselves to this task with 
sufficient diligence and intelligence, our system will not be 
displaced by another one although there are always pro- 
ponents of other ideas constantly at work. 

But if we are not assiduous to our task another, even 
though an inferior, system of banking could take its place. 
Where an inferior scheme of things succeeds in pushing out 
and replacing a superior scheme, it must be caused by the 
neglect of the operators of the superior but displaced scheme. 
When the northern barbarians of Europe displaced the civi- 
lization of Rome, it was not because the so-called barbarians 
represented a superior civilization but because the Romans 
had failed to operate their own civilization successfully. 


Subsidized Savings Competition 


R. Waite, New York State Superintendent of 
Banks, before the AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION SAVINGS 
DIvIsIon. 


Most of us have already had some experience with Fed- 
eral savings and loan associations. These organizations 
have entered many communities for the purpose of making 
mortgage loans but have promptly become aggressive com- 
petitors for the people’s savings. I disapprove most emphati- 
cally of any suggestion that banks should compete in the 
payment of interest with any organization or with the 
United States Government in its operation of the Postal 
Savings System or its sale to the public of so-called savings 
bonds. I do believe, however, that banks which act as a 
medium through which the community savings are made 
available for local home financing are entitled to demand 
protection against the formation of new agencies to perform 
this function and particularly are they entitled to protection 
against systems or measures which tend to siphon out of a 
community the savings of its people. 

If we examine the brief history of this movement and the 
recommendation of its sponsors relative to its future, we shall 
find facts and potentialities of concern to every banker 
whether or not he is interested in maintaining a savings 
department. Subsidized through Government appropriations 
and tax exemptions, these associations have already been 
established in many communities in competition with 
existing institutions. Through a policy of aggressive ad- 
vertising they have featured their connection with the 
United States Government and have frequently led the 
public to believe that its savings are readily available even 
though invested in long term mortgage obligations. 

Not content with the powers which have made this rapid 
expansion possible, their sponsors look to an even more 
ambitious program, and at the last session of Congress urged 
the adoption of a bill which among other things would have 
provided that any part of an association’s assets might be 
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invested in any securities approved by the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board; that 30 per cent of the assets might be 
loaned upon real estate regardless of its location or the size 
of the individual mortgage; that Federal Home Loan banks 
might lend to their member associations upon the security 
of any obligations approved by the board; that Federal 
associations should be completely exempt from all taxation, 
Federal and state, except real property taxes, and that their 
shares and the income therefrom should be wholly exempt 
from all taxes, except surtaxes, estate, inheritance and gift 
taxes; and that the shares of insured associations should be 
lawful investments and lawful security for all fiduciary, 
trust, and public funds under Federal control. 

While the proposals for additional powers failed of enact- 
ment at the last session of Congress, they have not been 
abandoned. It is significant to note that while the original 
amendment to the Federal Home Loan Bank Act providing 
for Federal savings and loan associations had as one of its 
primary purposes the promotion of home financing, it is 
now proposed that the term “loan” be omitted from the 
name of these institutions, and that they hereafter be called 
Federal savings associations. In other words, the emphasis 
is now being placed upon the power to accept savings, which 
indicates that the ultimate objective of the sponsors of this 
legislation is to set up a system of Federal savings banks 
under the supervision of a board which is wholly independent 
of established bank supervisory authorities. 

It is impossible to believe that such a program could be 
carried out without serious consequences to our present 
banking system. But even more alarming is the suggested 
provision that such association be permitted to invest any 
part of their assets in securities approved by the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board. Just what is intended to be ac- 
complished under this additional power is not entirely clear, 
but certainly it suggests the possibility that these associations 
may be allowed to discount the obligations of individuals 
and corporations. 
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Trends and Times 


The excerpts on these pages are from addresses at the NEW 
York HERALD TRIBUNE’S eighth annual Forum on Current 
Problems. 


In a World of Force 


For more than 12 years the United States has been 
steadily seeking disarmament. 

Yet we have consistently pointed out that neither we, nor 
any nation, will accept disarmament while neighbor nations 
arm to the teeth. If there is not general disarmament we 
ourselves must continue to arm. It is a step we do not like 
to take, and do not wish to take. But, until there is general 
abandonment of weapons capable of aggression, ordinary 
rules of national prudence and common sense require that 
we be prepared. 

We still insist that an armament race among nations is 
absurd unless new territories or new controls are coveted. 
We are entitled, I think, to greater reassurance than can be 
given by words: the kind of proof which can be given, for 
example, by actual discussions, leading to actual disarma- 
ment. Not otherwise can we be relieved of the necessity of 
increasing our own military and naval establishment. For 
while we refuse to accept as a permanent necessity the idea 
of force, and reject it as an ideal of life, we must be pre- 
pared to meet with success any application of force against 
us.—PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


Industrial Relations 


_ both Great Britain and Sweden, three important factors 
tending toward the betterment of industrial relations are: 
first, both workers and employers desire that all agreements 
be negotiated freely by their representatives and all conclu- 
sions be voluntarily arrived at without compulsion by the 
government or any outside force or agency; second, that 
workers be treated with respect, not regimented, and that 
grievances be dealt with and disposed of promptly. It has 
been found that higher pay does not necessarily remove 
grievances. It is only a brief palliative. 

And third, to accomplish results under such methods calls 
for patience in negotiation, respect of each side for the other, 
and time for the development of leadership and understand- 
ing, so that the scope of the questions presented will be 
well understood and a reasonable attitude assumed in deter- 
mining what the immediate aim should be and what should 
be striven for in the future. 

The place for government in these matters, especially in 
a democratic society, is to afford an opportunity for concilia- 
tion when disagreements arise by a trained body of men 
whose skill and honesty of motives are respected by both 
sides; also, where no adequate organization either of labor 
or industry exists, boards should be established on which 
both labor and management are represented to protect the 
unorganized worker and the industry from unsocial em- 
ployers. 

As far as possible, compulsion or mandatory laws should 
be avoided. Government can compel compliance but never 
cooperation. Workers’ organizations and employers’ associa- 
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tions should work together, respect each other and, from the 
resulting training and self-discipline, negotiate, agree and 
abide by agreements once made. This method may take 
longer but it will be more effective and enduring.—GERARD 
Swope, President of the General Electric Company and 
Chairman of the President’s Commission on Foreign Indus- 
trial Relations. 


Mickey Mouse & Co. 


- evidence is needed of the screen’s capacity to release the 
play spirit, witness Mickey Mouse, Donald Duck and 
Charlie McCarthy. As long as “Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs” entertains young and old alike, so long as a mouse, 
a duck and a ventriloquist’s dummy continue to be favorite 
attractions, there is no doubt that we as a people are young 
in spirit. And do not forget that no mind can be young if 
the spirit is old.—Wr1t H. Hays, President, Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America. 


Spies 


WE should not become unduly excited when we discover 
alleged foreign secret agents operating in the United 
States or its possessions, although the uncovering of such 
activities certainly creates an unpleasant impression in this 
country. 

While we should not become unduly excited, we should 
see to it that the law prohibiting espionage activities is 
strictly enforced and that the maximum penalty of 20 years’ 
imprisonment can be awarded upon proof of guilt before 
our civil and military courts.—Mayor GENERAL DENNIS E. 
NOLan (retired). 


Laboratory for Government 


— day someone will hit upon the idea of a laboratory 
for government where we can make proper researches; 
where proper men and women may be trained for the respon- 
sibility of government; where we can abandon the hit-and- 
miss system and take up government as a science, as it 
should be. 

Government has not kept abreast of what has come out 
of the laboratories. Progress in mechanics, in electricity, in 
transportation, in chemistry, has gone so far ahead of gov- 
ernment as to create the condition under which we are now 
suffering. And so the big task before us is to try and catch 
up with government, so that we might apply the benefit, 
the progress of science, to all of the people—F. H. La 
Guarp1A, Mayor of New York. 


Time to Take a Hand 


— business men the country over were willing to let 
the politicians handle things so long as they were content 
to confine their activities to politics. But when the politicians 
decided they’d have to run politics, business, banking, trans- 
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portation, communications, labor, farming and everything 
else, that’s when small business men began to wake up to the 
fact that it was time for them to take a hand in running the 
politicians.—Dr Witt M. Emery, President of the National 
Small Business Men’s Association. 


The Hope of Peace 


[ we look over the world we shall find that the pressures 
for war today are predominantly economic. The greatest 
healing force that could come to the world is prosperity. 
Exchange of goods is stifled by the new devices of quotas, 
the instability of currencies, the flights of capital, the 
desperate drives for self-containment. They are far more 
potent in destruction of economic life than our old fashioned 
trade protections. A great vision of world economic remedy 
is needed as never before. And the first step should be to 
resume the world conferences which were ended by our 
country in 1933. 

Relief of economic pressures would do more than con- 
tribute to peace. It would do more to relax these philosophies 
of despotism and to remove their brutalities than all the 
armies and navies in the world. Food, clothing and general 
welfare make the atmosphere in which we can alone expect 
personal liberty to again assert itself. And people who have 
experienced intellectual and economic liberty will some time 


regain it. That is the hope of world peace.—HERBERT 
HOovER. 


A Picture of Research 


a concept of the laboratories of industry is a 
bearded savant, preferably white-coated, peering in- 
tently into a microscope or looking critically at a test tube. 
May I suggest that this popular concept of research be cast 
aside and for it a true concept be substituted; namely, a 
picture of factory construction, of humming machinery, of 
new jobs, of new wealth and of increased comforts. Such a 
concept really portrays what the industrial laboratories of 
today are doing for the world of tomorrow.—CHARLES 
M. A. Stine, Vice-president, E. I. duPont de Nemours & 
Company. 


The Market 


E have a joint responsibility with the Government 

to see that the people of this country have as sane, as 
honest and efficient a market as it is humanly possible to 
McC. Martin, President of the New 
York Stock Exchange. 


Home Cooking 


_ of tomorrow will be more intelligently designed to 
meet the needs of the individual. Foods will be freed of 
waste and ready for serving before they ever reach the 
kitchen. Home cooking will increase in popularity because 
these streamlined foods will be so convenient. When you 
find an ambitious, optimistic, successful man, you will 
usually find a good cook in the kitchen at his home.—LEwis 
W. Waters, Vice-president, General Foods Corporation. 
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Third Term 


— of the tradition [against a third presi- 
dential term] the tradition exists—as rugged and vital 
as the living word of the Constitution itself. 

The two-term custom is no moss-covered fetish. It is 
still what pedants call “the sense” of the people. It is alive 
and kicking. It is valid and binding. It can defeat those 
who might challenge it just as it defeated those who dared 
to challenge it in the past—RayMonD MOL_EY, Professor of 
Public Law, Columbia University. 


| agorerar years is not long for a reform movement to com- 
plete itself. It may easily take more than that. If reac- 
tionaries can stop it before completion they will bless their 
luck, but progressives are committed to the full cycle of 
reconstruction. No superstition can blind them to this 
urgent need. Their purpose may well require the continuance 
of that certain man. If it does, he will have to serve, and the 
third term bogey will need to be laid away and forgotten.— 
RexrorD Guy TUGWELL, Chairman of the New York City 
Planning Commission. 


The Problem 


— supreme problem of our generation in America is 
not to effect minor reforms—reforms, of course, are 
needed and will continually be made anyway—but a crisis 
faces this generation such as no preceding one has ever 
faced, and our supreme problem is to prevent the loss of 
the fruits of three centuries of struggle upward and toward 
juster government, for ballot government is the only one 
which has within it the promise of*one day ushering in an 
era of universal peace. Our supreme problem is to preserve 
our hard-won liberty, our representative form of govern- 
ment, which is now being attacked from without and from 
within more menacingly than ever before in our history. 
—Rosert A. MILuiKan, Chairman of the Executive Coun- 
cil, California Institute of Technology. 


Monroe Doctrine 


_— American peace will last as long as we have the will 
and the moral authority and the physical force to pre- 
vent any military power from obtaining a foothold in 
this hemisphere, and as long as we leave no doubt that we 
shall not tolerate the seizure of such a foothold by propa- 
ganda and revolution. To defend the American peace means 
not only that we do not intend to be invaded. It means also 
that we do not intend to be terrorized and intimidated. 
—WALTER LIPPMANN. 


The Relatively Few 


] spear as a whole is suffering and employment is 
unfortunately reduced because of unwise legislation 
enacted to curb and punish that relatively small group of 
employers whose lack of social conscience, whose unethical 
commercial methods and whose selfish and intolerant atti- 
tude in years gone by aroused resentment that brought 
forth these unfortunate handicaps to all business. —-CHARLES 
R. Hook, President of the American Rolling Mill Company. 
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Reclaim the Banking Business 


RussE.t G. Smitu, Vice-president and Cashier, Bank of 
America, N.T. & S.A., San Francisco, before the AMER- 
ICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION NATIONAL BANK DIVISION as 
Division President. 


E may be sure that the trend toward centralization in 

our Government is going steadily forward and that the 
Comptroller’s office is not likely to be immune from its 
effects. I am confident you will agree with me when I say 
that if national bankers are not to lose the distinctive fea- 
tures of our Federal charter, we must continue aggressively 
to defend the independent status of the Comptroller of the 
Currency. 

It is possible that an inkling as to the future is given by 
the recent transfer of the Comptroller’s legal division to 
the direct jurisdiction of the Treasury Department. The 
introduction of the Smathers bill at the last session of 
Congress provides another illustration of the trend toward 


Operating Policy 


Don E. Warrick, Secretary, Indiana Bankers Associa- 
tion, before the STATE SECRETARIES SECTION, AMERICAN 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION. 


ENERAL market bonds should only be purchased for a 
bank investment portfolio as an investment and they 
have no place in the classification of secondary reserves. 

The only banks capable of intelligently purchasing general 
market bonds are those which can afford to employ at least 
one good man properly equipped who will devote his entire 
time to the investment list. 

It is my personal thought that those banks which are not 
large enough to maintain this type of a man can with better 
and more promising results follow an asset setup and oper- 
ating policy such as this: 

First, pay no more for deposits than the bank can afford 
to pay—regardless of regulatory maximums, practically all 


consolidation of supervisory powers. Certain it is that these 
and other recent developments do little to reassure national 
bankers as to the future status of the Comptroller’s office. 

However, national] bankers will, I am sure, lend their sup- 
port to the proper kind of coordination. The Government- 
sponsored Federal savings and loan associations should most 
certainly be brought under the same kind of iron-clad rules 
and restrictions that now govern banking, and in addition 
there should be a stronger degree of regulation in the whole 
public interest of the many and varied lending agencies 
which the Federal Government is now operating in competi- 
tion with the activities of our banks. The present supine at- 
titude of banks in the face of wholesale governmental in- 
vasion of their field constitutes an invitation to further com- 
petition. It is my feeling that bankers should enter upon a 
determined and continuing effort to reclaim the banking 
business in this country for those whose field of endeavor it 
rightly is. 


for Small Banks 


banks should be paying less interest for deposits right now 
than regulations permit; 

Second, reduce loaning rates if necessary and go out after 
short-term seasonal farmer loans; 

Third, install small payment-loan departments and put 
someone in charge who can with experienced intelligence 
make these types of loans with a follow-through and policing 
that permit the bank at all times to keep on top of the 
situation; 

Fourth, install adequate service charges recommended by 
the bank’s own state association or the American Bankers 
Association; 

Fifth, purchase some Government bonds well-spaced as to 
maturity for a secondary reserve and some municipal bonds 
for earning investments; 

Sixth, make some good real estate mortgages on an amor- 
tized basis and within a reasonable amount. 


Education for Bankers 


Mitton F. Bartow, President, American Institute of 
Banking, and Cashier, National Citizens Bank of Mankato, 
Minn., before the AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION STATE 
SECRETARIES SECTION. 


a ton group study class is the first vehicle our national 
organization offers state bankers associations to help 
them make banking education available in the areas where 
the banking population is sparse. Ten students is the mini- 
mum number required for organization of such a class, the 
instructor being employed locally. 

The second form of organization provided by our national 
governing body is the branch chapter. A.I.B. chapters are 
located in every sizable city, there being at present 248 
of them in operation. Branch chapters are essentially the 


same as group study classes, but their leaders counsel with 
the city chapter leaders who are within easy driving dis- 
tance instead of with the Institute’s national office. The 
number of branch chapters is increasing rapidly, though as 
yet there are not very many of them. 

The third vehicle is the statewide chapter. Wisconsin has 
one in addition to several ordinary chapters located in the 
larger Wisconsin cities. Wisconsin State Chapter is 21 years 
old and is living a commendably useful life, judging from 
an impressive annual increase in the number of its students. 

Nationally speaking, it is almost shocking to see how little 
any of these vehicles have been used as yet. For every 44 
city bankers taking advantage of the A.I.B. educational 
program this year there is only one country banker who is 
finding it available. 


BANKING 


The new International Time Recorder 
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The American 


Harotp G. Movutton, President, Brookings Institution, 
before the MorTGAGE BANKERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


a question—for good or for ill—control of the 
character of the economic life of the nation has in sub- 
stantial measure been transferred from private to public 
hands. Government officials rather than directors of private 
banking corporations now occupy the positions of dominant 
importance in directing the flow of national income and thus 
allocating the productive energy of society. We are not refer- 
ring so much to the supervisory and policing activities of 
Government regulatory agencies as to the direct power which 
lies in control of the purse, and especially of the reservoirs of 
credit, whence flow the funds which continuously replenish 
the exchequers of Government credit agencies. 

Control and influence are exerted, not only directly by 
means of grants and subsidies, but, more subtly, by the 
threat of potential competition and coercion. To give but a 
single illustration, the chairman of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation in an open letter warned the bankers 
of the country that they must loosen up in their policies of 
credit extension or expect to see an important part of their 
natural business taken over by Government lending agencies. 

In the view of many the transfer of the control of credit 
from private to public hands seems a natural and a desirable 
step. Since the interest of the public is paramount—why 
should the granting of life-giving credit not be vested in 
Government hands? Others, equally interested in the welfare 
of the people, fear that such a transfer of power will result, 
not in life and health for the economic organism, but in per- 
sistent decay. 

In the light of this general picture of recent trends in the 
economic and financial system, we may advantageously con- 
sider the situation in the American capital market today. 


Capital Market 


It is the function of intermediary financial institutions— 
savings banks, insurance companies, investment houses, 
mortgage companies, etc.—to act as intermediary between 
borrowing corporations, on the one hand, and individual in- 
vestors on the other. That is to say, these institutions gather 
up the money savings of society and render them available 
for the financing of business enterprise. 

The stagnation of the investment markets in recent years 
has created very difficult problems for all of these institu- 
tions. Those which are concerned with the flotation of secur- 
ities—underwriting and investment houses, mortgage com- 
panies, etc.—have not only been confronted with new and 
baffling regulations but they have had a volume of business 
so restricted that anything like normal earnings have been 
impossible of realization. On the other side of the picture, 
banks and insurance companies, possessed of large accumula- 
tions of savings for investment, have found it increasingly 
difficult to find productive investment outlets. 

As a result of the dearth of new issues and the steady de- 
cline of interest rates, the yield that can be obtained has been 
steadily declining, and the situation has become so critical 
that these institutions are finding it necessary to consider 
ways and means of discouraging savings. Inasmuch as it is 
impossible for us as individuals to accumulate capital and 
make provision for the future, except by the process of setting 
aside savings for investment purposes, the retardation of the 
flow of savings into productive investments is of the utmost 
significance. It not only prevents us from raising standards 
of living through the growth of productive capital, but it 
renders our savings impotent and strikes at the very founda- 
tions of the entire capitalistic system. 

For these reasons the restoration of the free flow of money 
through the capital markets into the expansion of productive 
plant is the central problem in economic reconstruction. 


Centralization Trend 


Harry A. BrRInKMAN, Vice-president, Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chicago, before the AMERICAN BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION STATE BANnxK Division as Division President. 


A DANGER has appeared in the growing propaganda for 
further centralization of all banking in the Federal 
Government. Take only one example, the suggestion (and 
so far it is only a suggestion) that the banks be required to 
carry 100 per cent reserves against inter-bank deposits. 

It is obvious that if non-member state banks were required 
to carry their reserves with the Federal Reserve bank, and 
the city correspondents could hold inter-bank deposits only 
if they carried 100 per cent reserves against them, such busi- 
ness would have to be handled on a service charge basis if 
handled at all. The net result would be, to all intents and 
purposes, compulsory membership in the Federal Reserve 
System. There are somewhere between 6 and 7 billion dollars 
in inter-bank deposits in our banking system, and the 
application of such a law with consequent shifting of deposits 
would result in many dislocations which it is not necessary 
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to dwell upon here. It should not be assumed, however, that 
the banks of the central reserve and reserve cities would be 
the only ones to suffer for probably half a billion dollars of 
such money is held by banks in what are classified as “‘coun- 
try towns.” 

It has been said, and with considerable justification, that 
the backbone of our independent unit banking system is the 
correspondent bank relationship. If this relationship is made 
unworkable through any legislation such as that just indi- 
cated, it is self-evident that a long step will have been taken 
toward the federalization of all banks. 

Another increasingly dangerous trend for the banking 
system as a whole is the tendency to consider that the busi- 
ness of banking is interstate commerce and that therefore 
Federal legislation regulating such commerce may be made 
to apply to all banks. Facts and figures so far prepared fail 
to substantiate this contention. By far the larger proportion 
of the business of banking is strictly intrastate. The danger, 
however, is nevertheless real. The centralizers are keen, 
resourceful and tireless. 
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There is plenty of evidence that the 
banks are making strenuous efforts 
to attract all types of loans which may 
be considered proper banking loans. 
The bankers of the country are not 
asleep on this important question. 
Neither are they inclined to forget that 
the time may again come when the 
depositor will wish his money and will 
wish it quickly. The bankers cannot 
levy taxes to replace losses arising from 
unsound loans. Each bank will have to 
be its own judge as to the proportion of 
the slower or long term type of loan or 
investment which it can safely carry, 
having in mind always the amount of 
its capital, the nature of its deposits 
and the temperament of its clientele. 
Competition from Federal savings and 
loan associations has become increas- 
ingly acute and in many sections ac- 
tually unfair. Building and loan associa- 
tions are old American institutions and 
have a proper place in our economy but 
their function is different from that of 
the banks, and the patrons of both banks 
and associations should know these 
differences. 

It is to be hoped that some method 
can be agreeably worked out where- 
by competition from this source may 
be kept within its proper sphere. Spe- 
cial committees are at work on this 
problem, and it is hoped that reports of 
progress will soon be forthcoming. 


STATE BANKS 


IT is my conviction that the state 
banks will continue to occupy an im- 
portant place in our economic fabric. 
In a sense they are one of the last 
strongholds of those who believe in the 
rights of states to control certain func- 
tions within their borders. It must be 
recognized that there are in public life 
many patriotic and well-meaning citi- 
zens who believe that the future well- 
being of the country demands that all 
financial institutions be brought under 
one control regardless of state lines. 
With these misguided individuals I 
cannot agree. To me it is clear that if the 
efforts of these gentlemen to secure 
control of the state banks are successful, 
state sovereignty as we now know it 
will receive an irreparable blow and we 
shall be witnessing a complete change 
from the conception which our fore- 
fathers had of the smnited states of 
America. 

The State Bank Division, from this 
point of view, becomes more than an 
organization of state banks—it be- 
comes, to those who cling to these 
long cherished ideals, a patriotic or- 
ganization for the preservation of the 
American type of democracy. 
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Needless Risk 
or Wasted Dollars! 


NSURANCE analyses—business or indi- 
vidual—usually show under-protection 
or over-buying. 


Except where an experienced agent of 
broker has recently made a careful study 
of the situation! 


Insurance problems often seem decep- 
tively simple—to the amateur. But we 
have paid many thousands of claims. We 
know that the advice and counsel of an 
experienced insurance man is important 
to clear and complete protection. And 
when a claim occurs he serves as expert 
representative. 


Insurance that minimizes the agent’s 
function may lessen your protection, 
your service. Insurance is dollar protec- 
tion. There are-no cut-rate dollars for sale. 


Why not let an experienced agent or 
broker take a look at your business from 
an insurance point of view? Like a check- 
up by your family doctor, it can do no 
harm—may save your business life. 


NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 


VINCENT CULLEN, President 
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Long Term Credit 


H. H. Griswotp, President, First National Bank and 
Trust Company, Elmira, N. Y., and Chairman, A.B.A. Bank 
Management Commission, before the AMERICAN BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION CLEARING HousE RounD TABLE CONFERENCE. 


ie is not only the nature of our investments which has 
undergone transformation. The nature of our deposits 
has been changing too. Our deposits are largely interest- 
bearing time deposits, which are usually of a relatively stable 
nature. In these circumstances I wonder if we are not justified 
in giving greater consideration to the earning possibilities 
of long term, serially maturing loans. 

In approaching a decision on this question, our first duty 
should be to survey the nature of our deposits, analyze our 
loan position, and estimate the maximum proportions of 
cash, short term high grade bonds and liquid commercial 
loans necessary to protect these deposits. The balance of our 
current funds should then be available for longer term bonds, 
properly amortized mortgages, and instalment loans. 

It would seem that a good loan regularly amortized and 
maturing in from one to five years, or even from one to ten 
years, and bearing a fair rate of interest, might be just as 
satisfactory as a high grade 30-year bond bearing a lower 
rate, except for the lack of marketability. But, if adequate 
liquidity is provided by the secondary reserves just sug- 
gested, the money should not be needed before the loan 
liquidates itself through amortization. Under these circum- 


Keep Step With 


Jesse H. Jones, Chairman, Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, before the AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION. 


ECAUSE I think it to the best interest of all of us, the 
country and the banks, I am talking in the interest of 
term loans to business and industry by banks, made on a 
basis that, according to the best judgment of the borrower 
and the lending bank, will enable the borrower to repay the 
loan. Usually the borrower is the best judge as to how he can 
pay his loan, and his judgment should not be disregarded. 
He should not be required to give a note due in one year if it 
is going to take three years for him to pay it back, meantime 
relying upon renewals at the pleasure of the lender. Nor 
should he be required to sign a note due in one, two or three 
years if he will require from one to 10 to liquidate the debt. 
I speak from the point of view of the borrower, as one 
who has borrowed from banks for more than 40 years. 

I also speak from the point of view of the lender. I know 
the problems of the banker also from an experience of 40 
years. We should all remember that it is the money borrower 
who makes the mare go. He is the optimist. He buys and 
hires and builds. He sometimes makes mistakes, but even 
so he should be encouraged. 

Few of you like real estate loans, yet you can have no bet- 
ter loan in your bank than a properly amortized real estate 
loan. Our bank laws place a perfectly safe limit on the 
amount you can loan on real estate, but few banks make 
real estate loans in anything like the amount allowed by 
law. 


stances, the relatively short term loan may be preferable 
to the decidedly long term bond. 

In the field of long term credit a relatively large vista of 
loaning activities opens before us. While we have held true 
to our tradition as commercial bankers, we have seen other 
types of lending institutions spring up and serve fields that 
might be ours. This is particularly true in the field of instal- 
ment financing. Of course, much of this business is not avail- 
able to us because it conflicts with our necessary credit 
standards. On the other hand, much of it is acceptable and 
could be handled by us with profit to our institutions and to 
the borrower at lower rates to him than he is now obtaining. 
Those of us who have participated in consumer loans under 
Title I of the National Housing Act have discovered how 
safe and attractive this type of loan can be. 

There are also comparatively untouched fields open to us. 
Between the long term mortgage loans and the short term 
commercial loans there is a gap. Often commercial borrowers 
will wish to borrow more than they can repay within a few 
months, but less than enough to warrant a long term bond 
issue. We should be alert to such situations. They may well 
prove profitable to the bank, and give the bank an oppor- 
tunity to be more useful to the community. 

It now appears that we are on the threshold of another 
cycle of building, if we interpret correctly the chartists and 
the reports of residential construction awards. That will 
mean we shall have opportunities to take sound mortgages. 


New Conditions 


The evolution of credit has come about so gradually that 
we have not realized it. Much of it came about through 
salesmanship on the part of smart investment bankers. 
When business found it could finance itself through the sale 
of stocks and bonds, it became more independent of the 
banks. One result is that the best credit risks are now able to 
get money at less than it is worth. This puts too much burden 
on the business that cannot finance itself through public 
issues, the average borrower, off whom you live. 

It is up to the banker to keep step with new conditions 
and see to it that no one crowds in ahead of him. Outmoded 
banking policies are just as useful as an outmoded machine. 

I am aware that banks want to lend and are trying to lend. 
But the fact remains that the business of the country is 
being financed and will be financed. 

It is of the greatest importance that with world conditions 
as they are the American public continue its interest in 
world affairs, and bankers have their full share of responsi- 
bility. 

In this connection it might not be inappropriate to say 
that too many bankers do not like the political side of our 
national affairs. They are critical of the President, of the 
Administration, of Congress. They do not like planned 
economy, regardless of the size of the dose. 

You did like the first few years of the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration. Why? Because he saved the banks, those that were 
alive when he took office, and because he brought back a 
measure of prosperity. You may not like the way he did it. 
Bankers seldom like the way the Government is run. 
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A Helping Hand 


Bert H. Waite, Vice-president, Lib- 
erty Bank of Buffalo, before the Frvan- 
CIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION. 


E Liberty Bank of Buffalo is natu- 

rally proud that banks the country 
over have become interested in our 
Research Advisory Service for industry, 
and we are happy that some of America’s 
most progressive institutions are adopt- 
ing it for their local communities. 

The Service came into being in answer 
to one question: “ What can be done to 
overcome the prohibitive cost of re- 
search for the company that needs it, 
appreciates its value, but cannot afford 
to pay the price to have it?” 

After visiting research laboratories 
both here and abroad, and witnessing 
the type of work they were doing, the 
thought occurred: why couldn’t the 
banker take the hand of the manu- 
facturer and lead him to laboratories 
that would counsel him in finding the 
solution to his problem? 

I discussed the subject with some of 
the research directors whom I knew per- 
sonally. They offered their cooperation. 
Today, the Research Advisory Service 
is backed by the enthusiastic coopera- 
tion of over 700 laboratories in every 
conceivable field of activity here and 
abroad. 


AID TO MANUFACTURERS 


We have helped manufacturers in 
overcoming flaws which had developed 
in their products and in their processes; 
we have helped them find new materials 
to meet difficult requirements; to locate 
markets for surplus or waste products. 
We have arranged for the use of costly 
equipment and for the testing of new 
products under field conditions as they 
were being developed. We have obtained 
impartial, authoritative opinions as to 
the wisdom of contemplated investment 
in costly new machinery. 

Someone said, “Banks have been 
fighting for years to get rid of free 
services—why adopt another one?” 
My answer is: because this is one we can 
make a profit on. While from our cus- 
tomer’s standpoint this is a free service, 
from our standpoint, it is a door-opener, 
a means of making officer calls more 
friendly and welcome, a credit aid, a 
builder of known good-will and deposits 
among selected manufacturers. It was 
not any such free service as this that lost 
money for banks in the lavish years. 

It is a gesture toward the community 
which receives columns of continued 
free publicity for the bank. 
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Where 
banking facilities 
are transformed 

into 
specific, individualized 


services 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 


NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


— carry money safely. Our cheques are 
issued in Canadian and United States Dollars, 
and Sterling. 
U. S. Dollar Cheques are redeem- 
able at par by the National City 
Bank of New York. 


Canadian Pacific Express 


TRAVELLERS CHEQUES 


| 
| 
- YOU TRAVEL 

- 


Safe 


GARDNER TuRRILL, Assistant Cash- 
ier, California Bank, Los Angeles, be- 
fore the CALIFORNIA STATE SAFE DE- 


POSIT ASSOCIATION. 
- far as possible the mystery should 
be taken out of the safe deposit 
business and the public should be helped 
to understand the reasons for our vari- 
ous protective procedures. For example, 
no doubt all of you refer to the bank’s 
guard keys as “guard keys” and not as 


Deposit Salesmanship 


“master keys.”’ The term “master key” 
or “pass key”’ is apt to be misleading. 
No doubt some of you have had the ex- 
perience of having a customer lose his 
keys and then come in to the bank and 
ask to have his box opened with your 
“‘master key.”” We might be surprised if 
we knew how many customers of other 
departments have the impression that 
the banks keep a “master key”’ which 
can be used to open any box, and this 
kind of an impression might even pre- 
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vent such persons from renting a safe 
deposit box. 

Every opportunity should be taken to 
explain the reasons for our protective 
measures in order to win the customer's 
understanding and cooperation. New 
customers, who at first resent being 
“looked up” when each entrance ticket 
is presented, usually become very ap- 
preciative of the additional protection 
given them when the reasons for check- 
ing entrance slips are intelligently ex- 
plained. 

Safe deposit customers, as a class, are 
usually people of some means and in 
years would probably average some- 
what older than customers of the com- 
mercial or savings departments. Many 
times they are “touchy” and great 
tactfulness and consideration are re- 
quired in dealing with them. This can be 
accomplished in many small ways. For 
example, many customers do not like to 
go into a dark safe deposit room or 
booth. Custodians should always turn 
on the light. A customer should be as- 
sisted in handling his container, espe- 
cially if it is large and heavy, although it 
should never be carried out of his sight. 

The safe deposit department must 
depend upon employees of other depart- 
ments for a substantial share of the new 
business which it receives. Every effort 
should be made to obtain the friendly 
cooperation of the employees of all 
other departments and they should be 
tactfully reminded on frequent occasions 
to endeavor to send new rental pros- 
pects to the safe deposit department. 

An effort should be made to have the 
question of safe deposit rentals dis- 
cussed frequently at staff meetings and 
in branch banking organizations the 
subject should be frequently aired at 
branch managers’ meetings. 

Just as other departments of the bank 
can be of invaluable assistance to the 
safe deposit department in getting new 
business, so can the safe deposit em- 
ployees be of great help in attracting 
new business for other departments. 
For example, your safe deposit list can © 
be checked against the signature cards 
of term savings customers and those box 
renters who do not carry a savings ac- 
count can be tactfully solicited. Every © 
effort should be made to convert each 
customer of the vault into a customer 
of other departments of the bank. 
Friendly and courteous treatment in the 
safe deposit department will go a long 
way toward making a box renter want 
to patronize other departments. 
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